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FREE TRADE. 


AN eminent K.C. said to me that in the course of a busy life, it 
had been borne in upon him more and more that there are almost 
always two sides to a question, but with regard to Free Trade in 
an old manufacturing country like England, all the arguments 
were on one side. 

We have now lived under Free Trade for more than two 
generations; other countries for the most part have been pro- 
tectionists. Surely by this time the result of experience ought 
once for all to have settled the question whether or not the principle 
of Free Trade is sound. 

We Free Traders can point to a splendid record. All our 
predictions as to the advantages of our system have been realised 
in practice, and more than realised. England is the centre of 
commerce. We carry on the high seas more than half the mer- 
chandize and produce of the whole world. In spite of the greater 
adaptibility and pertinacity of our rivals, our goods are sold in 
every market. We have accumulated a vast capital which com- 
pels tribute from every foreign land and from our kinsmen through- 
out the Empire. The hours of labour in England are the shortest 
in the world, and our workers, while they enjoy more leisure, get 
for less work far higher wages than obtain in any other European 
country. 

Also our prophecies of the political corruption engendered by 
Protection, the disastrous consequences of tariff wars, and the 
baneful effect of Protection in stifling enterprise, have been 
abundantly fulfilled. No one item in this record is seriously 
denied by the Protectionist, who is now known as the Tariff Re- 
former. He is compelled to acknowledge, with Mr. Balfour, that 
commercially things have gone well with us for the last sixty 
years. But what of that? Your Tariff Reformer is the most 
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timid creature on the face of the earth. He sees a bogey at every 
corner. It is nothing to him that the search-light of fact has 
shown up all these bogies one by one as no more than the unsub- 
stantial fabric of a vision. It is still open to him to prophecy 
disaster in the future—and he does so—and always will. For in 
the immortal words of Dr. Watts, “It is his nature to.” 

When in the early eighties there was a survival of the pro- 
tectionist craze under the a/ias of Fair Trade, every Tariff Re- 
form bogey was trotted out. The search-light of fact was applied 
then as now, with precisely the same results. Then, as now, ruin 
had not come, but was imminent. Twenty years would show 
ruined trades. But as was abundantly demonstrated when Mr. 
Chamberlain endeavoured to show the contrary, the last twenty 
years has witnessed an enormous improvement all round in our 
commercial position, and Mr. Chamberlain’s list of ruined trades is 
the laughing stock of the Free Trader and the despair of the 
Tariff Reformer who sees his champion hopelessly floundering in 
the bog of ignorance. 

And yet, even after this exposure, the Tariff Reformer may 
take heart of grace. There are plenty of foolish and ignorant 
people to whom the fallacious promises of Protection appeal, and 
always will appeal. Free Traders must recognise, and the sooner 
the better, that their task is never ending. Protection appeals to 
one of the most deep-seated prejudices of the human mind— 
namely, that every article made by the foreigner that we can make 
at home diminishes the employment of British labour. How few 
of us there are, even among professed Free Traders, who thoroughly 
understand that it is no advantage to British workmen, as a whole, 
for a purchaser to buy the product of British industry rather than 
a foreign made article at the same price, and, further, it is, perhaps, 
even more difficult to realise that if the foreign made article is 
cheaper it is better for the British workman that the foreign article 
should be bought rather than the same home-made article. The 
former proposition depends upon the truism nominally accepted by 
most Tariff Reformers, but in practice ignored by all of them, 
namely, that imports are paid for by exports, and the latter upon 
the obviously sound argument that the cheaper you can get an 
article the more you will have to spend upon other things. 

Against inveterate prejudice it is no use to quote statistics of 
trade to show that the more manufactures we import the brisker 
is the home labour market. The Tariff Reformer replies that if 
the statistics are against his view so much the worse for the 
statistics. The thing is to him as plain as a pike staff. If foreign 
manufactures are bought British labour mus¢ be injuriously 
affected. It stands to reason. What can be simpler? Somebody 
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must be employed to manufacture the article. If the foreigner is 
employed it is clear the Englishman is not. To a person who 
fancies this reasoning settles the question, statistics cannot affect 
the issue. There can be, he affirms, no flaw in his reasoning, so if 
the statistics do not support his contention there must be some- 
thing wrong with the statistics. Like the persons told of the 
Bengal tiger, who was said to measure eighteen feet from the tip 
of his nose to the end of his tail, and nineteen feet from the end of 
his tail to the tip of his nose, the Tariff Reformer is certain there 
must be scme mistake somewhere, and considers it a slur upon his 
intelligence to expect him to believe anything so contrary to the 
most ordinary common sense, as that the manufacture by a 
foreigner of an article that might be made by an Englishman does 
not injuriously affect British labour, as a whole. 

When a thing seems perfectly clear the only use of statistics 
is to demonstrate that logic and experience are in accord. To use 
Mr. Chamberlain’s famous formuda, the statistics he quotes are 
only by way of z//ustration of his argument, not proofs, which are 
not required. 

Of late, however, Mr. Asquith has succeeded in persuading 
Mr. Chamberlain that just as, in spite of every appearance to the 
contrary. the earth goes round the sun, and not the sun round the 
earth, imports being paid for by exports, the importation of articles 
made by the foreigner involves the export of articles made by 
Englishmen, which would not otherwise be made, exported, or paid 
for. Consequently, to buy a foreign made article gives employ- 
ment to somebody at home, who makes the article exported to pay 
for it. Further, some Tariff Reformers’ education has gone so far 
as to oblige them to admit that if one buys a cheaper article made 
abroad, more money is left in one’s purse to buy English made 
commodities. 

These recondite truths are not, however, alluded to by the 
Tariff Reform orator, unless he is driven into a corner, and violently 
confronted with them. In that case, instead of sticking to his 
guns, he shifts his ground, and raises a fresh issue. For instance, 
if he is reminded that the importation of foreign watches, while it 
may throw some watchmakers out of employment, increases em- 
ployment in those industries which supply the exports to pay for 
the watches, our Tariff Reformer will answer with pathos and 
indignation that it is poor comfort for the unemployed watchmaker 
to be told somebody else has benefitted by his misfortune. Here, 
it will be observed, the original issue as to the effect of foreign 
competition on the volume of British industry has been evaded, 
and quite another issue raised—that of the dzs¢ribution of employ- 
ment. 
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On this new issue we are prepared to meet the enemy. It is 
not difficult to show that Protection guides industry into un- 
remunerative channels, and so diminishes the industrial resources 
of a country, and that protected industries, being the creatures of 
legislation, are peculiarly fluctuating and unstable. 

But it must not be supposed that the Tariff Reformer refuses 
to avail himself even of the crudest fallacies of unemployment when 
his audience is sufficiently ignorant to swallow them. Belgian rails 
and American horse-shoes still form part of his stock in trade. 
They are the subject of impassioned oratory till somebody asks 
awkward questions about imports and exports, in which case the 
orator shifts his ground in the manner I have indicated, but does 
not fail to repeat his old fallacies with as much apparent confidence 
as ever at the next street corner. 


I think Free Traders are somewhat to blame for the attitude 
they take up as to the buying of foreign goods. Instead of solidly 
abiding by their principles, and refusing to be drawn into any line 
of argument other than a complete justification, they seem to betray 
some want of confidence in their principles by expatiating on the 
inconsistencies of the Tariff Reformer, and showing that he, like 
us, is guilty of buying cheap from the foreigner. 


Again, it may be well to remind Tariff Reformers that if, as 
they contend, exports are the criterion of prosperity, the more we 
trade with the foreigners the better, for even Mr. Chamberlain, as 
we have seen, now acknowledges that imports are paid for by ex- 
ports. The importation of Belgian rails and American horse-shoes 
necessarily caused an increase in our export trade; so that if 
Tariff Reformers are right, and exports are the test of commercial 
prosperity, it is the bounden duty of every patriot to buy as much 
as he can of the foreigner. There is more to be said for this view 
than, perhaps, the Tariff Reformer is aware of. Our foreign trade 
is the mainstay of our great shipping industry, and certainly every 
ship-owner must hail foreign purchases with joy. 


With regard to unemployment the Tariff Reformer professes 
to be much cheered at the recent Board of Trade returns, showing 
a smaller percentage of Trade Union unemployed in Germany than 
in England. From this return he rushes hastily to the conclusion 
that unemployment is worse in England than in Germany, ignoring 
the cautionary note attached to the return, pointing out that the 
German statistics are formed on a totally different basis from the 
English, and are not, therefore, comparable. 

L.ocking at the situation all round, Free Traders are confident 
that unemployment is more general in Germany than it is here. 
But, however this may be, it must be borne in mind that there is 
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more than one cause for unemployment. Persons may be un- 
employed either because they cannot get work, or because they do 
not choose to work on the terms offered. Whatever may be the 
proportion of unemployed in Germany, one thing is quite certain. 
If Englishmen were offered work at German pay and German 
hours of labour, there would hardly be a man, woman, or child in 
the United Kingdom that would not be unemployed. 


It is hard to understand how Protection has survived the 
exposure by the Board of Trade of the wretched conditions of the 
German working man, compared with our workers in similar occu- 
pations. Absolute accuracy is not obtainable, but it is abundantly 
proved that if a German gets eightpence in purchasing value to 
every shilling obtained by an Englishman for work similar in 
amount and kind, that German is a very lucky fellow. And yet 
the German workman is usually better educated, and just as intelli- 
gent as the English. 


No Free Trader thirty years ago would have dared, in his 
most optimistic mood, to predict such a triumph as this for Free 
Trade. Who would have ventured to say that Protection would 
cost the German workman an income tax of at least six shillings 
and eightpence in the £? And who would have supposed that, 
notwithstanding, there would still be persons of some intelligence 
advising Englishmen to go to Germany for economic wisdom ? 


The fact is, that protectionist countries are heavily handi- 
capped by the increased cost of raw material, and the only way in 
which they can compete with Free Trade England in neutral mar- 
kets, is by cutting down wages. 


The strength of Protection among the ignorant is due to the 
unfortunate circumstance that the immediate advantages accruing 
from that policy lie on the surface, while it requires a considerable 
intellectual effort to realise its disadvantages. 


A British industry is threatened by foreign competition. The 
remedy seems obvious and perfectly simple. Put a duty on the 
foreign article ; the competition is killed, and the industry revives. 
The advantage of such a policy, as Bastiat remarks, cannot fail to 
be seen, they stare one in the face, but the more serious disadvan- 
tages lie beneath the surface, and are completely hidden from the 
thoughtless and ignorant. These latter see the men continued in work 
under Protection; they do not see the men turned out of employment 
owing to the purchasing power of the community being diminished by 
the extra amount exacted for the protected article. 


No doubt Free Trade may cause, and Protection may avert 
misfortune to persons engaged in a particular branch of industry. 
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In the same way a refusal to adopt improved labour saving 
machinery may avert the dismissal of persons employed in working 
the out of date machinery, but in this case it is recognised that the 
gain to the community of adopting improved machinery is greater 
than the loss to individuals. 


The strange delusion that a country can be made richer by 
obliging every inhabitant to buy dear, is most difficult to eradicate. 
When Tariff Reformers ask us how it is that we are almost the 
only Free Trade country in the world, we must regretfully answer 
that it was the force of circumstances rather than of logic by which 
England was converted to Free Trade. In John Bright’s famous 
words, “ Famine against which we had warred, came to our rescue.” 
We had an object lesson before us in the taxation of food that stirred 
the country to its depths. And even now, if we escape the disaster 
of Protection after sixty years practical experience of the benefits 
of FreeTrade, and the soundness of the Free Trade arguments, it 
will not be, I am afraid, because the country thoroughly under- 
stands the first principles of those arguments, but because Protec- 
tion, as Mr. Chamberlain has admitted, necessarily involves the 
taxation of food. The ignorant desire to keep out foreign manu- 
factures is still rampant, and will take a great deal of killing. 


One of the difficulties of converting the Tory party to Free 
Trade principles is that the leading principle of the protectionist 
argument is singularly congenial to Tory political methods. 


While Liberals take a broad view of politics, and endeavour 
to legislate for the common good of all, and in legislating for the 
benefit of special classes consider carefully the result of any pro- 
posal from the standpoint of the welfare of all, the Tories take a 
much more restricted view. Their principle is to pick out one by 
one speciai classes and interests—particularly those classes and 
interests that vote Tory—and legislate for each class and interest, 
and when they have done something for everybody they think 
that the country as a whole ought to be perfectly satisfied. The 
only interest they ignore is the interest of the general public. 


This is precisely the position of the Protectionist. He looks 
upon the community as split up into many water-tight compart- 
ments. Each compartment claims and receives his attention. He 
fails to understand that the benefits he has conferred on each 
separate compartment inflicts injury on every other compartment. 
When he has done his best to satisfy every compartment, he thinks 
he has done all that can be done, and is surprised to find that his 
well-meant efforts have resulted in placing the community at large 
in a worse position than ever. 

MONKSWELL. 
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COBDEN’S FIRST PARLIAMENTARY 
CANDIDATURE. 


ON Wednesday, July 26, 1837—-seventy years ago—Richard 
Cobden was the defeated candidate at Stockport. This, his first 
parliamentary candidature, was in the general election which fol- 
lowed the accession of Queen Victoria to the throne. The 
negotiations leading to his adoption were going on whilst he was 
on his Eastern tour. His candidature was heartily supported by 
Mr. Archibald Prentice, the editor of the Manchester Times, who 
wrote: “We never had any doubt as to the acceptability of his 
opinions, and if we had any fears they were only that he might not, 
from the want of that readiness and power in public speaking which 
much practice alone can give, be able to give full effect to his 
sentiments when ‘roughing it’ at an election where sometimes 
mere oratory produces more effect than extent of knowledge and 
soundness of argument. We are glad, therefore, to learn that 
his appearance on Friday evening has convinced the electors who 
were present, not only that he possesses right principles and exten- 
sive political and commercial information, but that he will be able 
to express them with effect and reflect high credit on his 
constituents.” 

Humorous elements were not lacking. Mr. Robert Scarr 
Sowler assured a meeting that “Mr. Cobden was a very ignorant 
person and reported to be in the pay of Russia” Another sagely 
declared that “Mr. Cobden was not qualified to form an opinion 
about the law of primogeniture because he was not a landowner 
and had no children.” One burgess objected to Mr. Cobden on 
the ground that he was “a foreigner,” and another looked upon him 
with deep suspicion because he was alleged to be the author of a 
book! 

Cobden made a good fight and was defeated—probably as 
much from over confidence on the part of the Reformers as from 
any other cause. The poll shewed that the votes cast had been :— 
Henry Marsland (Reformer) 480, Major Thomas Marsland (Tory) 
471; Richard Cobden (Reformer) 418. There was no question as 
to his general popularity, but in 1837 the voters formed a much 
smaller section of the population than is now the case. 

Mr. Cobden, in his farewell address to the electors, dated July 
28th, 1837, spoke with great plainness of the unfair methods by 
which he had been defeated. One passage led to a controversy. 
“Sorry I am,” wrote Cobden, “to add, that the sacred edifice that 
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is called the house of prayer, was on this occasion, degraded into 
an electioneering hustings, from the pulpit of which the political 
rector canvassed for the ultra-tory candidate.” The Rector of 
Stockport thereupon wrote :— 

“Sir,—I have seen the heavy charge against me contained 
in your final address to the electors of this borough. Whether 
you have written this yourself, or others have told you of me, 
there is not one word of truth in it. I hope, therefore, that 
you will either withdraw it as publicly as you have made it, 
or at once go on to prove it. If you adopt the latter part of 
this alternative, the manuscript shall be produced, to refresh 
either your own memory or the memory of your witnesses. An 
early answer will oblige,—Yours respectfully, 

(Signed) CHARLES KENRICK PRESCOT, 
Rectory, Stockport, August 8th, 1838.” 


Cobden replied :— 

“Sir-—I am favoured with your letter of yesterday’s date, 
in which you allude to a passage in my parting address, which 
you say ‘does not contain a word of truth’; and then you add 
a request, which is rather unreasonable, that I will prove my 
fact! It is only in deference to your profession that I reply 
to a letter so offensively worded, by assuring you that I am 
informed, upon authority not to be doubted, that, both out of 
your pulpit and in it, you lent the weight of your influence, 
against the reforming candidates, at the late election at Stock- 
port. It cannot, however, be necessary for me to add, that 
in speaking of your having canvassed for a Tory, I had no 
intention to charge you with soliciting, in direct terms, the 
votes and interest of your hearers for Mr. Thomas Marsland ; 
no intelligent reader of my address would draw such a con- 
clusion. It is enough, that from your pulpit you preached a 
sermon, at a moment of political excitement, tending to in- 
fluence your congregation favourably towards that party which 
Mr. Thomas Marsland represented: it is enough, that you 
were known to oppose that cause which Mr. Henry Marsland 
and I espoused; and whether you opposed us as destructives 
or ‘Edomites,’ the effect was the same provided your object 
was understood. 

You say ‘the manuscript shall be produced’: it appears you 
know to which sermon I referred—probably you may now per- 
ceive that I alluded to some other one: but, at all events, I 
have only to repeat that I have confidence in my authority, 
and which I shall, in case of necessity, produce —I am, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 

(Signed) RICHARD COBDEN.” 
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Mr. Prescot then published in the Stockport Advertiser, Aug. 


10th, 1837, a letter to the inhabitants of the Parish of Stockport :— 


“My Christian Brethren —Mr. Cobden, in his last address 
to the Liberal electors of this borough, inserted the following 
words: ‘Sorry I am to add that the sacred edifice which is 
called a house of prayer, was on this occasion, degraded into 
an electioneering hustings, from the pulpit of which the politi- 
cal rector canvassed for the Tory candidate.’ I have already 
told Mr. Cobden, by letter, that in this sentence there is not 
one word of truth, and have called upon him to prove it. This, 
my request, he deems unreasonable, and my language offen- 
sive. He adds, however, that his authority he can rely upon, 
and if necessity requires it, he will produce it. I do therefore 
publicly and solemnly repeat my denial, and call upon him to 
be as good as his word. 

C. K. PRESCOT, 
Rectory, Stockport, August 10.” 


Mr. Cobden then addressed the following letter to the Rector: 


“Sir—As you have appealed to the public upon the sub- 
ject of a passage contained in my address, I have published the 
above letters, to explain the nature of the previous corres- 
pondence referred to in your letter. Your pointed denial of 
my charge against you is simply a reiteration, in unmitigated 
language, of the contents of reply; but to spare you the 
occasion for further vague disavowels, I will be more explicit, 
and beg to refer you to the sermon preached by you on the 
Sunday previous to the election, which abounded in political 
allusions, and concluded with a call on your congregation not 
to join the ranks of the Edomites, who cried ‘down with the 
Church, etc.’. The Reformers were the obnoxious enemies 
referred to; and your meaning was fully comprehended by all 
who heard you; and I may add, that the fact of your having 
preached such a political sermon is notorious through Stock- 
port. In short, had you appeared in your pulpit adorned with 
blue and orange favours, and, in direct words, canvassed your 
hearers for the high Tory candidate, you would not have so 
effectually attained your object as in the scriptural phraseology 
which you used, and I had almost said abused, for the 
occasion. 


“‘ Give me leave, as a member of the Establishment, to say, 
that I have yet to learn from what canon of our Church you 
derive your justification for thus desecrating your spiritual 
office to the services of a political party. As a minister of 
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the gospel, your business whilst engaged in the duties of that 
sacred calling, is the care of men’s souls: and the introduction 
of politics into your religious service, at the time in question, 
was as misplaced as it would have been profane in me to have 
exetcised your spiritual functions upon the hustings. It is 
not in Stockport alone that the misguided ministers of our 
Church have thus forgotten what is due to their own high 
calling. In Salford, Bolton, Liverpool, Preston, etc. they 
have steeped themselves to the dregs in political faction, and 
have contributed simultaneously with the wicked arts of brib- 
ery, coercion, and corruption, administered by the profligate 
politicians of their party to the triumph of toryism. And not 
there only, but throughout the kingdom, the clergy, by appeal- 
ing to the prejudice, ignorance, and the terrors of their flocks, 
proved at the late elections the most active and successful 
canvassers for the tory candidates, so much so, that the title 
of “The Parsons’ Parliament,” is already assigned to the next 
House of Commons. And what is the moral to be gained 
from these combined efforts? The Queen’s reforming minis- 
ters will be taught that forbearance and conciliation are be- 
stowed in vain upon the implacable enemies of every improve- 
ment. The people of England, and Ireland in particular, find- 
ing like the plundered and smitten traveller, that the Priests 
and Levites, heeding not their sufferings, pass them scorn- 
fully by on the other side, will seek elsewhere for those who 
will bind up the wounds of the body politic: in the meantime 
they bleed and will hereafter require stronger remedies: to-day F 
a styptic may suffice—delay a little, and the actual cautery ; 
becomes necessary—persist in the neglect, and amputation 
alone will save the patient. I shall only add my protest 
against the conduct of her infatuated ministers who desire to 
place the Church as a barrier in that breach which the people 
have effected in the citadel of corruption. If, like the Catholic p 
establishments of France and the Peninsula, the state church 
of England be placed in alliance with the spirit of despotism, 
it is not difficult to see the result. 








“I trust the clergy will be preserved from that enemy, them- 
selves, by the intelligence and virtuous magnanimity of the 
British people—I am, Sir, Your humble Servant, 


(Signed) RICHARD COBDEN.” 
To the Rev. C. K. Prescot, Manchester, Aug. 15th, 1837.” 


Mr. Prescot made a further reply which elicited from Cobden 
a letter “To the inhabitants of Stockport generally, and to the 
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members of the Rev. C. K. Prescot’s congregation in particular.” 
This reads :-— 


“Fellow Christians.—A letter was last week published in 
the Stockport Advertiser, in which the writer states that it is 
evidently more congenial with the taste and feelings and the 
temper of Mr. Cobden to revile and defame a clergyman of the 
Church of England than to establish by the mouth of one or 
more witness, that whereof he accuses him. I repel with 
justifiable feelings of disgust this gratuitous, unfounded and 
malignant attack upon my character and motives. 


Far from seeking to revile and defame a minister of the 
gospel, [ entertain for one who fills with diligence and meek- 
ness the duties of his exalted office; one who comforts the 
wretched, instructs the ignorant, and is the companion of the 
poor; one who teaches in private by his example the virtues 
of sobriety, and justice; one who never obtrudes upon public 
life except to pour the oil of Christian charity upon the trou- 
bled waters of political strife or to promote the prosperity of 
institutions for the destitute, the afflicted, and the criminal— 
for such a character, and I am proud to say I know many such, 
I entertain a feeling of reverence almost amounting to adora- 
tion. But on the other hand, for the clergyman who offers at 
thejshrines of party, services which he owes to the Christian 
community at large—for one who in private life is nothing 
better than the emissary of a political faction; for one who, 
in public officiates as the high priest of Bacchus at the weekly 
orgies of operative conservatives ;for one who, on the sacred 
day when demagogues and agitators rest from their labours, 
converts the pulpit itself into a political rostrum—for such a 
one, although he calls himself a clergyman of the Church of 
: England, I entertain no respect. Mr. Prescot affects to wish 
‘f that I should substantiate by the mouth of one or more wit- 
nesses, agreeably to my proposal in making the charge, the 
fact that he preached a political sermon on the Sunday pre- 
vious to the election. My promise was, that in case of 
: necessity I would produce my informants; but he must excuse 
is me if I did not contemplate that his denial of the charge should 
constitute the necessity. He will forgive me if I do not allow 
him to be a competent witness in his own cause. But, I 
reiterate the accusation, that, in figurative and scriptural lan- 
guage, the reverend gentleman did, under the plea of defending 
the Church, canvass his audience in favour of the high Tory 
candidate ; and I call upon all present on the occasion, whose 
age and intelligence entitle them to bear evidence in such a 
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case, to be my witnesses of the truth of the charge. If Mr. 
Prescot desire to exonerate himself in impartial minds from 
this grave indictment, he will not again reiterate his own un- 
supported denial of the charge, but he will either place his 
sermon in the hands of a disinterested party, or else call upon 
those members of his congregation who were present on the 
occasion to corroborate his disavowal. I regret having by the 
course your reverend rector has pursued, been compelled very 
reluctantly to trespass upon your attention, and I have the 
honour to be, Your obedient Servant, 


(Signed) RICHARD COBDEN.” 
Manchester, August 28th, 1937.” 


There was a penny subscription in Stockport and the £70 thus 
raised was spent in plate to be presented to Mr. Henry Marsland, 
the successful, and Mr. Richard Cobden, the unsuccessful candidate, 
in the election. The meeting at which the presentation was made 
was memorable for the presence of the Irish Liberator, Daniel 
O’Connell, who arrived in Manchester on October 13, 1837, accom- 
panied by his son Morgan O’Connell and his physician Dr. Nugent. 
They lunched at Cobden’s house in Quay-street, Manchester, where 
a deputation interviewed the Liberator on the subject of negro 
apprenticeship. O’Connell and Cobden went to the warehouse m 
Mosley-street, and the party then drove to Stockport in a carriage 
and four. They were met at Lancashire Hill by a procession from 
the town, and O’Connell addressed the open air assembly of some 
6,000 persons. Mr. Cobden pledged himself to contest the 
borough again. The dinner was in a pavilion or tent of thick 
white canvas. Over 2,200 persons sat down to dinner and others 
were admitted afterwards. Cobden, in replying to the presenta- 
tion, referred to the question of the army and to the desire for self- 
government of the Colonies. The speech of the evening, was of 
course, that of O’Connell. 

The controversy was Mr. Prescot did not imply on Cobden’s 
part a denial of the privileges—and of the corresponding duties— 
of citizenship to ministers of religion. He welcomed their aid in 
the work of the Anti-Corn Law League. But the Anglican clergy 
were conspicuous by their absence from the ranks of those who 
freed the bread of the poor from unjust taxation. 


WILLIAM E. A. Axon. 
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MICHAEL DAVITT.’ 


THIS book—as the author tells us—is only a primer, or introduction 
to the “official” life of Davitt, which will come in due course. 
Although not an exhaustive inquiry, it is to the point, concise, 
explicit, and brilliantly written. The dual object that inspired it, 
viz., to renew again among the Irish people the ideas of the great 
central figure around which it is written, and to create an apprecia- 
tion of them amongst the people of Great Britain, is undoubtedly 
sound, and deserving of success. Unquestionably, there is need, 
and great need, for such a book. It is not only that out of sight 
means out of mind, even with regard to a great man; it is because 
of the dense ignorance that prevails among the educated classes as 
well as the masses, in Ireland, almost as much as in England. 
In the former, on account chiefly of the variety and variance 
of opinion that exists; in the latter, because of a national indif- 
ference, or rather apathy, towards a subject that is outside the 
sphere and range of its own very insular sympathies. But the 
need in this particular instance is great, also, because the subject of 
it was—without the shadow of any doubt—a great and a good man. 
Because, too, the record of Davitt’s life is a record, that if it does 
not express absolutely the key of the Irish situation, most certainly 
contains the nearest approach to it that has ever yet been made by 
any Irishman. For Michael Davitt was above al) a true and sin- 
cere Nationalist—a patriot who placed the interests of his country 
before his own—a man who thought not of his own wrongs or 
grievances, but only of hers who had given him birth. For this 
reason alone, then, his is a record that should be studied with the 
greatest care, and without prejudice ; first of all, by every English 
statesman, and every Englishman who is interested in the cause of 
justice and humanity in general, and of the national honour and 
prestige of his country in particular; and then by every Irishman 
who is worthy of the name. 


Making every allowance for the author’s partisanship and 
admiration for his hero, which, in his outlook on British policy, is 
apt to be one-sided, it is, all the same, clear from the widest and 
most humanitarian of standpoints, that Davitt was the greatest 
Irishman of the 19th century. Indeed, without stretching a point, 


1. ‘* Michael Davitt,’’ Revolutionary, Agitator, and Labour Leader. By F. Sheehy 
Skeffington. London: T. Fisher Unwin. 1908. 
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Mr. Sheehy Skeffington might easily have gone further, and called 
him the greatest personality that Ireland has as yet produced. 
Certainly, throughout her long and stormy history, Michael Davitt 
stands out from among the roll of her greater sons, as the truest 
and sincerest of them—the one man who was truly national and 
disinterested—the one man who sacrificed his own life and interest 
on behalf of the masses of the poorest and most helpless of the 
people. The secret of this is easily explained. Possessing a deep 
fund of sympathy, a keen perception, a vigorous and analytical 
intellect, that discriminated and penetrated between the finer shades 
of human complications, Davitt, with his broad sympathies, had a 
clear and comprehensive insight into the heart of things. Not- 
withstanding that he was a Catholic, his views were broad and 
secular. He recognised the fact that Clericalism—under the thumb 
of Papacy as it is—placed its own interest always first, or rather 
subordinated the interests of the people to its own. This was un- 
mistakably a menace—a stop-gap, in fact—to Nationalisation. He 
saw, too, that the same danger lay in being a parliamentarian. 
Each of these phases had, first and foremost, its own personal 
interests to serve. They were tied hand and foot—the one to the 
Church—the other to its Party. The very fact that Davitt was not 
a parliamentarian by temperament proves clearly and unmistake- 
ably the true depth of his sincerity. Had he been a true parlia- 
mentarian he could never have been a true Nationalist. In this 
respect and also with regard to keen intellectuality, he was certainly 
a head and shoulders above Parnell and all his contemporaries. 

Mr. Sheehy Skeffington is to be congratulated on his book. 
The one great fault is that he has not made it long enough. Now- 
a-days, more especially, one cannot read too much about a man 
with such true natural nobility as Davitt had. Such men are rare. 
They are Nature’s noblemen—manifestations that she makes but 
occasionally to remind us that there is a divinity in humanity which 
is open and approachable to all. 


A. G. LEONARD. 
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THE DEMORALISATION OF THE 
LAW. 


IV. 


WE now propose to show that it is expedient, in the public interest, 
to maintain a complete separation between the careers of barrister 
and judge. This presupposes a certain amount of unfavourable 
criticism of the present order of things; and any criticism of the 
Bench, however mild and measured, seems to many people tanta- 
mount to laying sacrilegious hands on the Ark of the Covenant. 
Of all our institutions the English Bench is that on which we pride 
ourselves the most; and not altogether without reasons. Its 
traditions are very ancient and in the main highly honourable. 
Its record for many generations has been unsullied by a breath of 
venality or corruption. Dictation by Crown or Cabinet has not 
been attempted for centuries past, nor would it have been tolerated 
fora moment. Like Caesar’s wife, the Bench is above suspicion ; 
while in learning and dignity it is second to none. And yet we 
shall not rashly conclude that it is admirable at all points. For, 
obviously, those vague generalities by no means cover the whole 
judicial field; nor do they even touch its most essential character- 
istics. These we take to be a keen appreciation of, and an un- 
faltering loyalty to the spirit of the law, which is justice ; combined 
with an unalterable tendency, which is not so much reason as 
intuition, to keep the letter, which is technicality, in due subordina- 
tion to the spirit. This is the inestimable judicial faculty whose 
value to the social organism is above rubies; and all the learning, 
all the eloquence, all the graces of diction that may be desired in 
a judge are not to be compared unto it. 

In passing, we enter a strenuous protest against the attitude 
of a recent writer with regard to what he is pleased to make the 
subject of a gibe, the function of judge. “The Judge,” he insists, 
“cannot be more important than the Legislator, of whom he is a 
mere echo. Now we know who the Legislator is. He is the first 
plausible man who by foul or fair means, succeeds in persuading the 
electors to send him to Parliament. _If legislation is nothing but 
a series of compromises, and we know it is precious little else, what 
is law but a system of conjuring with compromises; and who is 
the judge but the Conjurer in Chief.” To expose the fallacy 
underlying this sneer, it is only necessary to point out that although 
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in appearance the function of judge is to complete and apply the 
enactments of the legislator, it is in reality incomparably more 
important ; inasmuch as the judge is concerned chiefly with prin- 
ciples which existed prior to all formal enactments, and are indeed 
the source of such enactments in so far as they can bear the light 
of day. Were an indignant Caliph Omar to burn, not only all 
law books but the whole human library, those eternal principles 
would still survive broad-based in the conscience of mankind. High 
ideals of the Bench and on the Bench are the surest indication of 
the sound moral health of the community. We must now inquire 
whether our method of selecting judges aims intelligently at secur- 
ing the indispensable qualities we have indicated. Our judges are 
always, and necessarily, chosen from among the members of the 
Bar. They are as a rule successful barristers. At first sight this 
method of selection takes one’s breath away; its ineptitude is 
absolutely astounding. Indeed it passes the wit of man, to con- 
ceive why it was ever deliberately adopted. The qualities indicated 
for success at the Bar and on the Bench are not only distinct and 
different, but diametrically opposed; and, as a matter of common 
knowledge, they are rarely found combined in the same individual. 
We have no desire to be unfair to the Bar. We shall take advocacy 
at its highest. Take Cicero; or better still, take Gladstone 
“What an advocate he would have been,” was often said of him, 
and not always by his enemies. We concede him to the Bar 
although he never practised; and the Bar was never the recipient 
of a more magnificent gift. Here then we have advocacy without 
suspicion of filthy lucre or insincerity; all the virtues; the most 
scrupulous sense of honour; an unfailing courtesy to opponents ; 
the most splendid eloquence ; the most sonorous rhetoric with a 
wealth of illustration from ancient and modern literature. Rarely 
indeed has such an intellectual, moral and physical outfit been 
found in combination: it consisted of all the accomplishments, and 
all the talents with the single exception of the judicial faculty. Of 
this he was so completely devoid that although he had read “The 
Origin of Species,” and had even conversed with the author, he 
never had the smallest inkling of the revolution, the greatest in the 
history of thought, which the Darwinian hypothesis had even then 
begun to produce. The evolution theory was unpicturesque and 
unsuitable as a subject for Gladstone’s eloquence and consequently 
it made no impression whatever on his mind. He failed in the first 
requisite for a judge, in spite of many splendid qualities; he had 
no intuition for evidence. His qualities of mind were histrionic, 
not judicial. Darwin, on the contrary was the supreme type of the 
unswerving lover of truth; and truth is the spirit of justice. He 
was equally admirable in weighing and in securing evidence ; but he 
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had no marked gift of speech. Our really great judges will be 
found to have resembled the great naturalist rather than the great 
orator. Happy is the country which has such men on the Bench, 
however undistinguished they may be in the Senate or on the 
platform. But beyond differences of temperament, there is the 
question of training and habit to be considered with a view to 
arriving at a judgment as to whether the Bar is a desirable nursery 
for the Bench. What is the environment and atmosphere of the 
Bar in the opinion of recognised authorities? We are aware that 
certain men have risen to distinction without ever descending 
to the moral compromise of pleading a cause which they knew to 
be unjust. Not only so, but we have the pleasure of knowing some 
young barristers—may their number increase—of equally high prin- 
ciple. But such cases are really negligible owing to their infre- 
quency. 

Plato must be considered a hostile witness. He banished all 
artists from his Republic and what advocate can afford to dispense 
with an artistic presentation of his case? The casuists of the 
Roman Catholic Church declare that “no advocate can without 
sin undertake a cause which he knows or strongly believes to be 
unjust.” The only advocate ever cannonized was St. Yves ot 
Brittany, and the words sung on his festival are “Advocatus et non 
latro-Res miranda populo.”- St. Thomas Aquinas solemnly de- 
clares that “any lawyer undertaking the defence of an unjust cause 
is committing a grievous sin.” Swift describes lawyers as “a 
society of men bred from their youth in the art of proving by 
words, multiplied for the purpose, that white is black and black is 
white according as they are paid.” Dr. Arnold expresses his 
abhorrence of the profession of advocate as “leading inevitably to 
moral perversion, involving the indiscriminate defence of right and 
wrong and frequently the knowing suppression of truth.” Macaulay 
asks “whether it be right that not merely believing but knowing a 
statement to be true, the advocate should do all that can be done by 
sophistry, by rhetoric, by solemn asseveration, by indignant exclam- 
ation, by gesture, by play of features, by terrifying one honest wit- 
ness, by perplexing another, to cause a jury to think that statement 
false.” Bentham denounces “the code of morality current in 
Westminster Hall as being calculated to destroy the love of veracity 
and justice.” 

Two more extracts will suffice to bring the subject up to date. 
One is from Mr. Lecky, who says, “It is idle to suppose that a 
master of advocacy will merely confine himself to a calm, dis- 
passionate statement of the facts and arguments of his side. He 
will inevitably use all his powers of rhetoric and persuasion to make 
the cause for which he holds a brief appear true, though he knows 
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it to be false ; he will affect a warmth which he does not feel and a 
conviction which he does not hold; he will skilfully avail himself 
of any mistake or omission of his opponent ; of any technical rule 
that can exclude damaging evidence; all the resources that legal 
subtlety and severe cross-examination can furnish to confuse 
dangerous issues, to obscure or minimise inconvenient facts, to dis- 
credit hostile witnesses. He will appeal to every prejudice that 
can help his cause; he will for the time so completely identify 
himself with it that he will make its success his supreme 
and all absorbing object, and he will hardly fail to feel some thrill 
of triumph if by force of ingenious and eloquent pleadings he has 
saved the guilty from punishment or snatched a verdict in defiance 
of the evidence.” 

Our last extract, although referring to the United States Bar, 
deserves a place here. “We all know,” President Roosevelt said 
recently at Harvard, “we all know that as things actually are, many 
of the most influential and most highly remunerated members of 
the Bar in every centre of wealth make it their special task to work 
out bold and ingenious schemes by which their wealthy clients, 
individual or corporate, can evade the laws which were made to 
regulate, in the interest of the public, the uses of wealth.” 

On the evidence of unimpeachable authorities advocacy does 
at various times, including our own, and in divers manners display 
the most remarkable ingenuity in accommodating the claims of 
conscience with those of clients:; the latter being merely self- 
interest, once removed, wearing the mask of comedy or tragedy as 
the case may be. Certain writers ancient and modern have indig- 
nantly demanded that advocacy be forthwith prohibited in the in- 
terest of morality; and it must be admitted that the case for pro- 
hibition on theoretical grounds is unanswerable. There are however 
good and sufficient practical reasons against this extreme view. 
A small acquaintance with the average litigant will satisfy any un- 
prejudiced person that an approximation to the administration of 
justice in Courts of Law would be more uncertain after the change 
than it is now. The stupidity of one litigant would waste the 
time of the court and drive the judge to despair; while the ill 
temper of another would provoke the opposite side and convert 
the court into a bear garden. Advocacy, like charity, covers a 
multitude of sins, no doubt. But the sins are primarily those of 
the public. Advocacy removes, at all events, something of the 
evil by removing all the rudeness. Without advocacy we should 
have artifice without art and the most violent and reckless bias 
without discipline. We accept advocacy, then, but in a chastened 
spirit as the less of two evils. Having accepted it, consistency 
demands that we should be “whole-hoggers” in the political slang 
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of the period. And so we do not object to the successful advocate 
going up to the House of Peers bearing on his head a coronet 
symbolic of the litigious vices of the people. There are at all 
events the holders of “beerages” and other “moral-compromisers” 
to keep him in countenance. But when it becomes a question of 
promoting the advocate to the Bench, consistency cannot possibly 
be strained to include approval. On the contrary, the time has 
come to enter a caveat. It is assuredly a topsy-turvy country 
where long years, spent largely in thwarting the course of justice, 
are considered a suitable training for its administration. Are we 
asked to believe that the dyer’s hand is mo¢ subdued to what it 
works in? Does it stand to reason that a conscience that has 
been frequently strained at the bar to the very utmost limit of its 
elasticity shall, as if by enchantment, on promotion to the Bench, 
resume its pristine rigidity? Fortunately the men are better than 
the method; and so the practical results of the selection for the 
Bench are incomparably superior to anything we have a right to 
expect. But there are undoubtedly the gravest reasons for hesitat- 
ing to believe that even the best of men can entirely free themselves 
from the trammels of the past. When the attention has necessarily 
been directed, in a great measure, to subtleties and refinements of 
every description, is it not inevitable that a sensitive appreciation 
of the spirit of the law has suffered in the process; and that 
slavish obedience to technicality has taken its place? There are 
good psychological reasons for believing that the subject cannot 
be aware of the process of deterioration just mentioned ; but sup- 
posing that there are such exceptional men, with what grace can 
they stultify their past in refusing to uphold frivolous, technical 
objections on the Bench, when they were themselves urging these 
very objections with all due solemnity, it may be only a few weeks 
ago? § When the letter and the spirit are in open and flagrant 
contradiction, as they constantly are in this vale of tears, can the 
newly appointed judge wave the former aside as he would, by 
hypothesis, like todo? Obviously he cannot. He is irretrievably 
bound in the fetters of the past. It is a fact in human nature that 
passive impressions weaken with repetition. Much that might at 
first seem to call for protest is accepted by and by with toleration, 
and finally with complaisant acquiescence. It has become part 
of the order of nature. Facilis descensus averni. We shall now 
inquire whether a brief review of legal history will confirm the 
forecast which @ priori reasons render all too probable. 

It is on record that Lord Denman established his great repu- 
tation at the Bar by securing an acquittal in a famous case on the 
ground that a certain firm described in the indictment as “proprie- 
tors of a silk and cotton lace manufactory” should have been 
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described as “proprietors of a silk and of a cotton lace manu- 
factory,” it having been ascertained that they made both silk and 
cotton lace. Having accepted Lord Denman’s advocacy and 
peerage as necessary evils, we cannot object to his raising the point 
menticned ; but we desire to call attention to the fact that a judge 
was not ashamed to sustain it. It is precisely what we should 
expect from his training. 

Let us take another case. In 1827 we read that a judge quash- 
ed an inquisition for murder because it was referred to the jurors 
as “on their oaths,” instead of “on their oath.” The Jewish sage 
declares, with profound truth, that the letter killeth, The English 
judge, slave of technicality, decides that the letter saveth. 

In yet another case the judge held that the omission of the 
word “ewe” was sufficient to invalidate a conviction because the 
word “ewe” as well as “sheep” was used in the statute. 

In 1841 Lord Cardigan was indicted for firing on Captain 
Tucket in a duel. He was acquitted because the Captain’s Chris- 
tian names were wrongly entered in the indictment. 

In another case about the same period a legal document was 
invalidated because the letters A.D. were used instead of the words 
“In the year of our Lord.” 

A lady was deprived of an estate of £14,000 a year because a 
material word was omitted by the conveyancer although the clearest 
possible evidence was offered showing the wishes of the testator. 
Consider for a moment the temptation to fraud and conspiracy 
offered by this ruling. Observe too, how true it is that the evil 
men do lives after them. This case has a singular interest 
inasmuch as it is one of those which are held to be decisive in 
barring redress of the injury suffered by a beneficiary referred to in 
the first article of this series, owing to a blunder in attesting the 
will, to which the beneficiary did not contribute by negligence or 
otherwise. The same observation applies to many of these 
decisions and rulings. They form precedents. They are quoted 
at the present hour. Injustice is thus prolonged and multiplied 
indefinitely. 

Our space will not permit of any more instances. The books 
are full of them. He is an unusually fortunate man who has no 
personal experience of the kind. But the worst case of all 
cannot be passed over without brief comment. Mr. Lecky points 
out that “there is a kind of mind that grows so enamoured with 
the subtleties and technicalities of the law that it delights in the 
unexpected and unintended results to which they lead. J have 
heard an English Judge say of another long deceased, that he 
had through this feeling a positive pleasure in injustice” The 
system of training for the Bench is responsible for this sinister 
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figure, a judge who delighted in injustice. It cannot disavow him. 
He is its product. It is the plant; he is the flower. Good Judges 
are good in spite of it; not on account of it. They are incompar- 
ably better than the system. It is vicious in theory and disas- 
trous in practice. 

Do our readers imagine that the decisions of the judge who 
took a positive pleasure in injustice are marked “Dangerous” in 
the case books? We trow not. Assuming that such a judge as 
he is extremely rare, we have seen enough to be convinced beyond 
the possibility of doubt that ability, honour and integrity are 
incapable of preventing educated English gentlemen from per- 
petrating the grossest injustice when they become the bond slaves 
of technicality. It is the canker of law; the creeping paralysis 
of justice. Technicality Whets the sword of justice to the sharp- 
ness of a razor, but she uses it to split hairs, not to divide right 
from wrong. She uses the scales of Justice to weigh super- 
subtleties, fantastic refinements, mere words and even letters, 
trivialities, the will-o’-the-wisps of law. 

With our readers’ permission we shall now spirit them away 
to a far distant country where there is Free Trade in venality and 
corruption; where judges are paid a ridiculously small salary, 
after having found a good round sum to procure their appointments. 
The consequence is that almost all judges (even there some are 
better than the system) have their price, which is perfectly well 
known to litigants. The routine seems strange to us. Every- 
thing is done through an interpreter. The ancient sages of the 
nation, in their eagerness to maintain the seats of justice above 
suspicion, determined that no judge should be appointed in his 
native district, nor among his own kindred. Thus the divergence 
of dialect renders interpreters indispensable. A will case is being 
tried. The point is whether the omission of a material word by 
the conveyancer shall be held sufficient to frustrate the intention 
of the testator who bequeathed an estate of £14,000 a year to an 
adopted daughter. She adduces evidence which leaves no manner 
of doubt as to his wishes. For the validity of the will it is argued 
that the action should never have been brought. _It is a scandalous 
exhibition of unscrupulous greed by a son and daughter of the 
testator, who had most generously provided for them. They had 
rarely seen their father during his declining years. His adopted 
daughter on the other hand had been his companion in health ; his 
nurse in sickness. Her excellent management of a large estate 
had further increased his ample means. And now she is to be 
dispossessed of everything, notwithstanding the admitted wish of 
the testator, at the suit of his son and daughter, who are as deficient 
in right principle as in natural affection. “And on what grounds 
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is your Lordship invited to do this monstrous thing? Owing to 
the carelessness of a solicitor who drew up the will a single word 
has been omitted.” “I cannot doubt,” counsel concluded, “that 
your Lordship will dismiss the suit and give suitable expression to 
the feeling of all right-thinking men on the subject.” Against the 
will it is argued that “in such cases the ¢rue question is not what 
the testator intended to do, but what is the meaning of the words of 
the will.” _It is a definite issue into which sentimental considera- 
tions have been improperly introduced. In a word the two Shy- 
locks stand upon the bond. During the luncheon interval, the 
judge’s clerk, suave, insinuating, has a brief conversation with the 
beneficiary. Judgment is given for her after lunch and the judge 
associates himself unreservedly with her counsel’s animadversions 
on the base and unworthy attempt to upset the will. The same 
evening the judge’s clerk—what a diplomatist was wasted in him— 
received a cheque for 10 per cent. of a year’s income of the estate 
in question, that is to say, £1,400. Some judges’ clerks would 
have asked for £2,000. A most monstrous state of things, no 
doubt. But in a similar case in this country we saw that a lady 
was deprived of an entire estate of £14,000 a year. In one case 
substantial justice was done, although it was disfigured by extor- 
tion. In the other Justice was flouted in the name of technicality. 
Justice disavows the English judge as unhesitatingly as he dis- 
avows his foreign congener. 

Truth to tell, our judges are more sinned against than sinning. 
The vagaries quoted are more their misfortune than their fault. 
We expect the impossible. We require the Ethiopian to change 
his skin and the leopard his spots. Spots and pigment are 
“portions and parcels of the dreadful past.” By the intimate 
association of Bench and Bar which obtains in this country, the 
latter has everything to gain and the former everything to lose. 
In most, if not in all civilised countries except our own, the careers 
of advocate and judge are separate and distinct throughout. The 
fact is significant. Not only so but we read that “in some German 
States the formation of the advocates into a corporate body has 
been perseveringly resisted by the Governments.” Let us not 
dismiss this as a piece of capricious harshness. Such grave matters 
are profoundly studied in Germany. There is methed everywhere 
and system which have stood the test of unsparing criticism. We 
are at the other extreme. Here it is not a question of how we treat 
the Bar; but rather how the Bar treats us. Because the legal 
caste, although in appearance a trinity composed of attorneys, 
advocates and judges, is really one in association, interest and sym- 
pathy. The advocate gets his start from a solicitor. The’rela- 
tions between them are frequently cordial and why should they 
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not continue so when the advocate ripens into a judge in the fulness 
of time? This is admirable; three in one and one in three. And 
when Bench and Bar gush over each other’s perfections in after 
dinner speeches, the effect is idyllic. But when we consider how 
the public interest is served by this touching harmony among the 
different branches of a powerful caste, our satisfaction is not un- 
mingled with anxiety. It must not be forgotten that similar 
compliments were being exchanged half a century ago when a state 
of things obtained which has been thus described by a recent 
authority. Referring more especially to the Court of Chancery, he 
says, “The whole field was covered with a network of obscure, 
intricate, archaic technicalities, useless except for the purpose of 
piling up costs, procrastinating decisions, placing the simplest legal 
processes wholly beyond the competence of any but trained experts, 
giving endless facilities for fraud and for the evasion or defeat of 
justice, turning a law case into a game in which chance and skill 
had often vastly greater influence than substantial merits. No man 
could enter into a Chancery suit with any reasonable hope of being 
alive at its termination if he had a determined adversary.” Must 
it not have seemed to the victims of that elaborate system of 
chicanery that the harmony existing between Bench and Bar was 
of the character which receives its supreme illustration in the meet- 
ing of the upper and lower jaws of a wild beast? In 1853 there 
was a suit before the Court of Chancery, which was commenced 
twenty years previously ; in which thirty or forty counsel had been 
known to appear at one time ; in which costs had been incurred to 
the amount of £70,000; and which was a friendly suit. There 
was another well-known suit not then decided, which was com- 
menced before the close of the previous century, and in which 
double the amount of £70,000 had been swallowed up in costs. 
‘These are thy triumphs, Technicality! Goddess of the microscopic 
eye, base usurper of the Seat of Justice; frustrated hopes; shat- 
tered prospects ; ruined lives; linked torture long drawn out, until 
finally the wreck of reason mocks the closing scene. 

“I was a ward myself. I was not mad at that time,” curtsey- 
ing low and smiling between every little sentence. “I had youth 
and hope. I believe, beauty. It matters very little now. Neither 
of the three served, or saved me. I have the honour to attend 
Court regularly. With my documents. I expect a judgment 
shortly. On the Day of Judgment. I have discovered that the 
sixth seal mentioned in the Revelation is the Great Seal. It has 
been open along time. Pray accept my blessing.” 

That state of things was accepted by the legal profession with 
the utmost complacency. Did the Bench protest in the name of 
Justice? On the contrary. “A Chancery Judge once had the 
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kindness to inform me,! as one of a company of some hundred and 
fifty men and women not labouring under any suspicion of lunacy, 
that the Court of Chancery, though the subject of much popular 
prejudice, was almost immaculate. There had been, he admitted, 
a trivial blemish or so in its rate of progress, but this was exagger- 
ated.” We fear that our system has incurred the responsibility of 
producing more than one judge who took a positive pleasure in 
injustice. 

If our readers suggest that it is time we let the dead past bury 
its dead, or rather let dead clients settle matters with dead lawyers 
in the land of shadows; we answer that Technicality is by no 
means dead nor even dying. According to a recent writer of 
undoubted authority, “The great legal reforms of the past half 
century have removed most of these abuses, and have at the same 
time introduced a wider and juster spirit into the practical adminis- 
tration of law. Yet even now different judges sometimes differ 
widely in the importance they attach to substantial jus- 
tice, and to legal technicalities; and even now (the italics 
are ours) one of the advantages of trial by jury is that 
it brings the masculine common sense and the unsophisticated sense 
of justice of unprofessional men into fields that would often be 
distorted by ingenious subtleties.” In the opinion of such an 
unprejudiced observer as Mr. Lecky, the much vaunted reforms are 
so imperfect that “even now” we require the common sense of the 
jury to save us from the subtleties of Bar and the Bench. Surely 
this is a lame, impotent and most inadequate conclusion. Juries 
are good so far as they go, but how far do they go? How often 
are they misled; and how about cases where there is no jury? 
The only sovereign remedy is to disentangle the careers of judge 
and advocate ; and to train the former in the manner best calculated 
to make him a real guardian of the law, who can see a cause sanely 
and see it whole. The only infallible guardian of the law is the 
spirit of Justice. 

The champions of the present system have recourse to a 
specious argument when driven into a corner. It is, that a judge 
without practical experience (at the Bar) of the arts and artfulness 
of advocacy, would be at a great disadvantage on the Bench. If 
this is the best argument, how bad the worst one must be! Ifa 
judge is required to practise all the arts of advocacy in order that 
he shall correctly estimate their value, when practised before him: 
to be consistent, we should insist on his being an adept in the 
tricks of every chevalier dindustrie tried before him. 

Shall we expect him to have a practical knowledge of the 
three-card trick, for example; or the equally interesting three- 


1. Charles Dickens. 
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cups-and-ball trick? If the reply is in the affirmative, we may be 
permitted to point out that the training at the Bar has precisely 
the same effect; inasmuch as the advocate is occupied for a full 
half of his time in endeavouring to mislead the Bench as to the 
true position of the ball. 

It is by no means in the legal profession only that disaster 
dogs the steps of the formalist. Even the proverbial “luck of the 
British Empire” has not always saved us from the pipe-clay General 
whose horizon is bounded by the barrack yard. The centenary of 
Vimiero was lately celebrated. A rhyme of the time treated two 
generals somewhat irreverently. They were of superior rank to 
Sir Arthur Wellesley, and one of them, we forget which, actually 
replaced him for a brief period. The state of anxiety at home 
before Sir Arthur was re-instated finds expression in the rhyme: 

“Sir Arthur and Sir Harry, and Sir Harry and Sir Hew, 

Sing cock-a-doodle, cock-a-doodle, cock-a-doodle doo. 

Sir Arthur is a fighting cock, but for the other two, 

Sing doodle, doodle, doodle, doodle, doodle, doodle doo.” 

The General commanding at Maiwand, on the eve of a disaster 
which practically wiped out the 66th native regiment, was so im- 
mersed in petty matters of detail that he could not find time to read 
the information supplied to him by the Intelligence Department to 
the effect that Ayoub Khan was hovering near with 35 guns and a 
swarm of Ghazis. But for Lord Roberts’s famous march from 
Kabul, his brilliant victory over Ayoub, and the consequent rais- 
ing of the siege of Kandahar, the gravest calamity might have be- 
fallen our Indian Empire. 

“We are ready to the last button of our gaiters,” was the 
pompous declaration of the Minister of War of the second Empire, 
whose capacity in the weightier matters of war turned out to be 
on a level with that of a circus-master. To conclude with an 
example up to date, an officer of the new Territorial Army wrote 
to the Times a few weeks ago to suggest “that each man should 
be presented with a pair of boots, to secure absolute uniformity.” 
A boot which is comfortable for one man presents something 
approaching “the torture of the boot” to another, without the 
option of confession and denunciation of accomplices, which he 
would have had in the good old times. After an hour’s march his 
feet are blistered. No matter, let us “ grind down men’s toes to a 
pale unanimity.” 

Similarly, the slave of uniformity on the Bench, being aware 
that the statute requires the use of the words “anno domini” in 
full, boggles at the initials “ A.D.” and invalidates the will, regard- 
less of the disastrous consequences to a number of innocent people. 
No sentiment is so merciless as the doctrinaire desire for uniformity. 
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It has filled the world with blood and tears. It is practically dis- 
appearing from religion. But it lingers, “even now,” in the ad- 
ministration of justice. “Who shall deliver us from the body of 
this death ?” 

Disappointed in Mr. Asquith for the reasons given in the last 
article, we turn from him more in sorrow than in anger, and pro- 
ceed to build our hopes on Mr. Haldane. Planned on a generous 
scale, the Secretary for War can have no sympathy whatever with 
hats or beots of stock-size, to secure absolute uniformity. Nor 
can we suppose that an exacting and meticulous conformity with 
the letter of the law can pass muster with him for the spirit. Mr. 
Haldane has proved that a lawyer can be a reformer in a profes- 
sion other than his own. Can he achieve the distinction of belong- 
ing to the select number of lawyers (only the fingers of one hand 
are required to count them) who are reformers in their own pro- 
fession? Legal reform is not less urgent than Army reorganisa- 
tion. After a triumph at the War Office, we would respectfully 
encourage Mr. Haldane to attempt a still more signal victory, for 
which his present duties are an admirable training. He has told 
us that an Army reformer requires the courage of a Bayard, the 
faith of an early Christian martyr, the patience of Job, and the 
hide of a rhinocerous. It seems presumptuous to suggest an addi- 
tion to this moral and physical panoply ; and it will be a thousand 
pities not to find it a worthy sphere when Army organisation is 
complete. Mr. Haldane has not hesitated to take hints from a 
highly disciplined nation on the subject of military organisation ; 
no one is better qualified than he to judge of what is really valu- 
able in the same quarter as regards training for the Bench. No 
subject has received more serious consideration in Germany. In 
France, too, it has long been recognised that the duties of judge 
and advocate, being as the poles asunder, the respective careers 
should be separate and distinct. Shall we continue to ignore con- 
siderations which have prevailed with the greatest authorities in 
the domain of jurisprudence in those and other countries? Shall 
we continue to ignore our own disastrous experience of the grievous 
wrongs wrought by technicality? How can we reasonably expect 
judges to hold the scales of justice evenly when they have been 
accustomed, during a long term of years, to throw every kind of 
make-weight, literary, artistic, histrionic, rhetorical, technical, zx¢o 
one scale? There is a general consensus of opinion among the 
highest authorities that the environment and atmosphere of the 
Bar sharpens the wits, and blunts the conscience. Against this 
insidious influence the highest personal honour has not proved to 
be an adequate safeguard. Of this truth, our legal history fur- 
nishes the most convincing proofs. They are the condemnation 
of the present system. 
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In no country are the raw materials of justice found in greater 
abundance than in Engiand. A mistrust of super-subtleties, a dis- 
taste for verbal refinements, hair-splitting in argument, and barren 
dialectics generally, combined with a genuine love of fair play, 
form an admirable groundwork of character for a judge. So admir- 
able, indeed, are these qualities that they frequently triumph over 
the present training. We plead for a course of training which 
shall have for its object not only the well-ordered direction and 
development of all mental and moral characteristics, which tend to 
keep alive a strong, keen sense of justice; but also the exposure 
and reprobation of all and every unworthy method of masking and 
obscuring it. We plead for the incalculable advantage of having 
the judge’s career all of one piece; sound principles being con- 
sistently put in practice throughout. In the domain of Law the 
force of habit can hardly be over-estimated. “This is the charac- 
teristic par excellence of habit—namely, a capacity, acquired by 
repetition, of re-acting to a fraction of the original environment.” 
We plead, finally, for an awakened public opinion, an atmosphere 
which has never existed, and does not even now exist in this 
country ; an atmosphere in which judicial connivance at injustice, 
under cover of technicality, shall be branded with a moral stigma. 
The bane and antidote are both before the reader. 


IGNOTUS. 


2. The President of the British Association, Dublin, September, 1908, 
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SOCIAL INEQUALITY AND SOCIAL 
PROGRESS, 


THERE is nothing more interesting to the social student at the 
present time than the character of the dissatisfaction which is 
spreading regarding existing social and industrial conditions. It 
used to be said that social dissatisfaction was practically confined 
to the poorer classes—to those who have been vulgarly called the 
“ Have-nots.” But although manifestations of social and industrial 
unrest are still visible everywhere in the form of trades’ disputes 
and the like, such symptoms of dissatisfaction are really insignifi- 
cant in comparison with the deep and vast movement which is 
forming among the middle classes, as well as among the working 
classes. This great movement does not have its source solely in a 
desire for individual, or class, improvement, as so many reactionaries 
affect to say. It proceeds from something more deeply rooted than 
a desire for purely personal gain. The strength of this modern 
movement is in an awakening consciousness among all classes that life 
must be humanised, and this awakening consciousness is but the 
tardy manifestation of the influence of the best of the writing and 
the teaching and the preaching of all time. At last, happily, there 
is developing on all hands an idea that the wisdom, and the genius, 
and the self-sacrifice of men and women have not been put to the 
highest use. It is being borne on us in an altogether extra- 
ordinary degree that the best lessons of the past have not been 
learned. 

The churches, and what has passed for the state, have failed 
to fight effectually against the evil tendencies of social life, and we 
find that inequality is almost as steep, and injustice and savagery 
nearly as prevalent to-day as in barbaric times, in spite of the great 
volume of protest of enlightened men. But the striking difference 
between the great movements which, in the past, have sought to 
allay the sufferings, and assuage the sorrows of mankind and the 
twentieth century movement, is that the old movements relied 
largely, if not wholly, on the mere creation of higher social feeling 
as the most potent influence towards the uplifting of man, while the 
movement of to-day, in addition to developing high social ideals, 
aims at entirely changing the organisation of social life. The 
modern movement is essentially a scientific movement, although it 
implies and touches more than the physical basis of society. This 
movement, which is so rapidly forming, is a movement to radically 
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change the social environment, primarily by scientific means, and 
so to give mankind a fair chance to rise. 

There is an outcry, and there will long be an outcry, against 
what are called, and what will be called, the unsound principles of 
the new movement; and there need be no wonder if the most ter- 
rible opposition conceivable be made to the new social trend. But 
nothing that can be done will matter very much. The new ten- 
dency cannot be stopped ; it is even difficult to believe that it can 
be appreciably impeded. And this need not be a matter for sur- 
prise. “The sufferings of the people have been beyond all expres- 
sion, but their rise shall exceed all expectation,” said Mazzini, and 
it is largely because of the stupendous consciousness of this truth, 
which has been developed, that the movement will be sweeping 
beyond all belief. Can even a partially civilised and partially edu- 
cated world continue to disregard the testimonies of the past, and 
the evidences of the present of the preventible injustices and 
miseries of the mass of mankind. Not only have the injustices and 
miseries which the people have suffered, and are still suffering, been 
indefensible, but by their enslavement of the mass, and their cor- 
ruption of the class, they have been the means of seriously retard- 
ing the progress of civilisation. The two striking manifestations 
of the time—surpassing riches and dire poverty—are degrading, and 
inimical to real progress. Let us take a few examples of these 
extremes :— 


(1) 

41,000 has been refused for a At an East-end inquest it was 
small dog exhibited at the stated that the deceased man 
Kennel Club Show at the had been without proper food 
Crystal Palace. for six months, and was so 

terribly emaciated that there 
was not “an ounce of fat” 
on his body. 

(2) 

The luxurious conditions of A poor woman appeared before 
modern life in London are the Marylebone Magistrates 
emphasized by the fact that crying, and complained that 
some flats have just been about two o'clock in the 
completed in Park-lane to morning, while she was in 
let at £1,500 per annum. bed with her baby, her land- 


lord entered her room with 
three other men and put all 
her things into the street. 
Her husband had been in the 
infirmary a long time, and 
the landlord had promised to 
overlook the rent. 
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(3) 
At Sudbury Police Court a youth, 
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It may be taken as a sign of the 





luxury of the age that a firm 
of London dealers have 
thought it worth its while to 
give the enormous sum of a 
million pounds for a French 
art collection. 


(4) 
At Romford Petty Sessions a 


According to the daily papers, 


London is to have a dress 
exhibition next February, at 
which dresses, furs, and 
laces to the value of at least 
4 100,000 will be displayed. 
The Parisian method of 
showrooms will be adopted ; 
luxuriant drawing - rooms 
will be arranged, and in 
these the most beautiful 
mannequins from the Rue 
de la Paix will show off the 
costly “ creations.” 


(5) 


According to the fiftieth report of 


the Inland Revenue Com- 
missioners just issued, no 
fewer than twenty-one per- 
sons in England have to eke 
out existance on beggarley 
incomes of £50,000 a year. 


(6) 


Eighteen hundred dogs of all 


breeds, valued at £100,000, 
competed for £7,300 worth 
of prizes offered at the 
Kennel Club’s fifty-second 
annual show at the Crystal 
Palace. 


named Walter Smith, was 
sent to prison for two months 
for stealing some rolls, 
bloater, oranges, &c., valued 
2/-. He took the articles 
because he was hungary. 


man who was charged under 
the Poaching Prevention Act 
with being in possession of 
seven rabbits, was fined £5. 


As Maud Grace has no home and 


no money, the Grantham 
Bench has sent her to prison 
for six weeks “for being an 
idle and disorderly person 
by sleeping out.” 


“T am very sorry I stole, but my 


four children were starving. 
Three of them went to school 
that morning without a bite 
of food, and there was 
nothing for them when I 
came home. I was tempted.” 
Statement of labourer bound 
over at Tower Bridge Police 
Court for stealing two 
candlesticks from a church. 
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(7) 


On the new Cunard Liner A Government return of the per- 
Lusitania, one may have a centage of people living more 
dining-room, drawing-room, than two to a room in the 
two bedrooms, bath, and Scottish towns, issued on the 
magnificent cuisine in state, It February, 1908, shews 
all in private, for £400, for the following figures :-— 
the trip of 5 days. Aberdeen... 38°1 

Dundee «-» 49°44 
Edinburgh ... 32°94 
Glasgow wa S97 
Greenock ... 54°17 
Kilmarnock ... 55°94 
Leith eo ae 
Paisley «+ 58°76 
Perth .-» 28°26 
The average number of persons 
in nine principal Scottish 
towns living more than two 
to a room is 45°72. 


Who can regard these characteristics of social life with com- 
placency? Who, in the face of such social extremes, can remain 
careless of the condition of society? If people can but be made 
sufficiently conscious of the reality of the condition of things of 
which these facts are fairly representative, the first definite steps 
will soon be taken towards removing the disgrace of extreme social 
inequality from the nation. There is no greater obstacle to the 
progress of mankind than the artificiality which creates such social 
inequality, and until it can be effectually leavened, the upward 
striving of the mass of the people will be futile. 

The Reformation and the French Revolution were great and 
vast social upheavals—stupendous protests against mental restric- 
tion and social injustice, but these outburst were in reality less con- 
siderable than the modern movement. It is true that the Reforma- 
tion effected more than most people now-a-days can well realise 
to emancipate man on the intellectual side, and that the influence 
of the French Revolution, especially as evidenced in the American 
constitution, effected far-reaching improvement in the political life 
of the western nations, but it is now evident that the good effects 
of those gigantic upheavals have been largely lost through the evil 
influences which have come out of the industrial era, which dates 
from about the beginning of the XIXth century. Largely freed 
intellectually and politically, mankind is so much enslaved economic- 
ally, and accordingly socially, that the freedom gained has become 
practically valueless to the great mass. What is the use of 
theoretical intellectual and political freedom to those who are 
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merely wage-slaves—those who are confined to an environment in 
which little that is desirable can thrive? The present social system 
is producing a type of human being which is a menace to our whole 
civilisation. It is setting the culture, and the advancement of the 
time, at nought, and is virtually threatening to submerge us 
morally. 


The new movement—that is, the movement which is focussing 
attention on existing conditions—progresses because the older 
agencies towards improving the lot of man are incapable of ade- 
quately meeting the needs of modern times, and it is drastic, be- 
cause only drastic means will suffice. It is too much the fashion to 
be studiously moderate in speaking of the evils which exist, and 
studiously careful lest the susceptibilities of people who cannot see 
the full effects of those evils should be wounded. We must get 
rid of this phlegmatic hesitation in condemning unmistakeable evil 
and manifest injustice. We must declare in plain language how we 
regard the condition of life of the majority of our people, and, as 
far as we can, we must unhesitatingly say what it is due to. The 
truth is, we are all the slaves of an iniquitous system of life, a sys- 
tem of life under which the mass work unnecessarily long hours, 
eat unwholesome food, live in unhealthy and insanitary houses, wear 
cheap and shoddy and ugly clothes, read shallow and trashy litera- 
ture, and so cultivate silly and childish ideas of life, or have no 
ideas at all. 


We are sometimes told that we must not attempt certain social 
experiments, lest we make life worse for the mass, rather than 
better. It would be difficult to conceive a social condition which 
could be worse in its general effects on humanity than the condition 
which exists now, and only people wofully lacking in imagination 
and perception will suggest the practical possibility of anything 
more unsatisfactory. 


However much men may differ about theories of progress on 
the one hand, or about questions of practical politics on the other, 
no one will seek to justify the waste of life and the suffering which 
are features of our modern industrial system. Nor will it be 
seriously argued that nothing can be done to minimise or abolish 
those social horrors. Now, the modern movement is helping to 
create ideals wiser, and loftier, and juster than the ideals which 
industrialism and commercialism have fostered ; it is spreading the 
doctrine of social brotherhood rather than the doctrine of personal 
social supremacy. But many are perplexed as to how a higher 
and more sensible life is to be made practicable midst the gross 
materialism of our time. In some quarters it has become the 
fashion to be pessimistic of raising the mass of the people out of 
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their misery and stupor, and among some the tendency to be pessi- 
mistic of social progress has developed into opposition—sometimes 
militant opposition—to any serious effort to create a social con- 
science. When we see men who have been regarded as earnest 
reformers bitterly opposing every effort to pave the way towards 
social amelioration, we are disposed to doubt the earnestness of 
their past work in the cause of improvement. And it is even diffi- 
cult to be certain that, after all, they have really ever apprehended 
the meaning of social improvement under modern conditions. 

The most strenuous opposition is made to any attempt to im- 
prove the social environment. There seems to be abroad a seduc- 
tive, though unreasoned, notion that, before anything substantial 
can be dene, we must change human nature. What is human 
nature? There is a general inclination to believe that what is 
known as human nature is inherently evil—that it is con- 
stantly opposed to altruistic tendencies, and ever an obstacle 
to the higher development of man. This view is conceived 
of a disregard of modern knowledge—a refusal to recognise the 
significance of modern science in its application to social evolution. 

From the time when man’s relation with the female sex be- 
came more than a purely sexual relation, when it became a social 
relation, a relation which established a permanent association be- 
tween the father and mother and their progeny, man commenced 
his great social advance. Stage by stage he gave up his absolute 
independence. Gradually, he modified his activity in the competi- 
tion of the “state of nature.” Thus the higher man was developed, 
and thus society. was gradually formed. All social progress has 
involved a curbing of pre-human tendencies, a sacrifice of pre- 
human selfishness, a subordination of blind individual desire to en- 
lightened human aspiration and need. 

Human nature, then, is a tendency of higher, and not of lower 
man, a departure from, rather than a clinging to, the inclination to 
gratify individual desires without regard to social rights. The 
greatness of the future of mankind will depend on the progress of 
the human tendency to give social well-being, as a principle, 
precedence to individual desire. 

It is true that in some types of human beings, even under 
highly civilised conditions, primitive instincts are but little leavened, 
and the result is that the actions of those individuals are largely 
prompted by what, in reality, are pre-human tendencies. Such 
individuals are not wholly responsible for all their actions. Still, 
it may be that they are well developed mentally and socially in 
some respects, yet well-nigh completely controlled by barbarous 
impulses in other respects. In all human beings primitive instincts 
are still strong, and will probably long remain strong, but the work 
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of civilisation which, after all, is an artificial creation, is to leaven 
primitive tendencies by creating new motives. 

If civilisation means anything, it means an attempt to direct 
social evolution, an attempt to help man to rise to a higher 
level of social life, and this is only possible by the encourage- 
ment of social motive, and the discouragement of individual motive, 
or selfish desire. 

Religion, idealism, ethical culture, and education have been 
efforts to curb primitive tendencies by the creation of new motives, 
but the success of these influences has only been partial, and must 
necessarily be but partial, so long as the mass of human beings 
remain unconscious of the meaning of human effort on the higher 
plane. Once it is fully understood that no great social advance is 
possible so long as the social environment affords unlimited oppor- 
tunity for the exercise of primitive tendencies, and gives excep- 
tional encouragement to the gratification of anti-social desires, the 
way will be cleared for a more significant movement in social pro- 
gress than the modern world has yet seen. 

The greatest obstacle to social improvement is not human 
nature, but the distorted, artificialised nature, which a materialised 
modern society has created. There is nothing human in it. The 
flippant talk about human nature being an obstacle to improvement 
in the lot of mankind is unreasonable, and unjust, and callous, in 
view of what we have done, and what we are doing, by our wretched 
money-grabbing to degrade the people, and to hold them down. 
The majority of our people have never had any opportunity of 
exercising freely any good tendency which may be in them. The 
influence of their surroundings is to stifle all fine feeling, all imagi- 
nation, and all elevated aspiration. If it is not so, why is most of 
our misery found in the slums, and not in the West End? If it is 
not so, why are the well-to-do and comfortably situated classes 
apparently happier, and better educated, and more refined, than 
those who live in one room houses in vile stairways and dirty alleys? 
Why is beauty and refinement and genius so seldom found in the 
slums, and so often in the wholesome homes of the comfortably 
situated and well-to-do? When we find the noblest and best men, 
and the most divine women, in large numbers, in the worst environ- 
ments, and the most degraded men and women in multitudes in the 
best environments, then, and not till then, have we any right to say 
that there is in man himself a natural obstacle to social improve- 
ment. The main barrier against the physical, mental, and moral 
improvement of the mass of the people is constituted by bad con- 
ditions of life—bad environment, and until we can bring about great 
changes in the conditions under which most men and women are 
bred, and compelled to work and live, we will continue to produce 
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unsatisfactory types, and our civilisation will fall far short of what 
it might be, and should be. 

If we look at the privileges allowed to the rich and the clever, 
and the personally attractive,on the one hand, and the social 
ostracism, and the ignominy, and the injustice meted out to the 
poor and the untutored and the degraded on the other hand, we 
are inclined to ask ourselves if civilisation has advanced so far as 
we are accustomed to think. Have the rich and the clever and the 
personally attractive themselves all the credit for their riches and 
their cleverness and their attractiveness, and have the poor and the 
ignorant and the debased deliberately chosen to be poor, and ignor- 
ant, and debased? Surely there is no one who will try to escape 
from the truth that heredity, or environment, or both, have made all 
what they are. Surely no one will seriously challenge the asser- 
tion that with an heredity and environment as good, relatively, as 
the best enjoy, the mass of mankind would be better than they now 
are. It has been possible to do much to control the production of 
plants and animals, and that control has been exercised with far- 
reaching advantage. But little or nothing has been done to guide 
the production of human beings, except among the privileged. 
Society has been more relentless even than nature. Nature weeds 
out the unfit, while man, and most of all civilised man, permits 
millions of his own species to live only to be tortured and debased. 
The problem which civilised man has created for himself, by his, 
neglect of the interests of his own species, is the greatest problem 
he has known, and on the settlement of it his further social advance 
entirely depends. 

That great social improvement is possible has been demon- 
strated by the course of social evolution in modern times, and that 
stupendous social changes are impending is manifest to those who 
recognise the influence which widely diffused education and 
quickened social feeling are exerting on all hands. 


ROBERT GUNN DAVIS. 











OcToBER. 


TERRESTRIAL MAGNETISM. 


IN my paper on “ Physical Fallacies ” (Westminster Review, August 
1908), it was shown that the atmosphere, not the earth proper, is 
the seat of terrestrial magnetism. At the same time it was indi- 
cated that the atmosphere is magnetised by the process known as 
electro-magnetisation. In this paper I propose to explain the 
nature of that process, and show how it applies to the magnetisa- 
tion of the atmosphere. 

The law of electro-magnetisation has been established by ob- 
servation and experiment. When an insulated copper wire is 
wound round a bar of soft iron and an electric current passed 
through the wire, the iron bar is magnetised, the direction of 
magnetisation being reversed when the current is reversed. It will 
be observed that the direction of magnetisation is transverse to the 
current. If, instead of a helix, a straight wire is used, say in the 
vertical direction, and a small bar of iron placed in the vicinity of 
the wire and transversely to it, the bar is magnetised to the left or 
right according as the current passes upwards or downwards in the 
wire. This law is embodied in Ampére’s rule: Let the observer 
identify himself with a small portion of the current ; if the direction 
of the current is from his feet towards his head, the magnetic direc- 
tion is to his left; if the direction of the current is from his head 
towards his feet, the magnetic direction is towards his right. 

In all cases of electro-magnetisation the effect is produced by 
certain waves, which proceed from the current, and are commonly 
called electric waves. It is obvious, however, that the waves can- 
not consist of electricity in the usual meaning of that term, because 
the wire is insulated, and no electric action can take place through 
the insulation. Moreover, electricity being a force of attraction 
between electrified particles, is a steady pull acting according to the 
law of inverse squares, and does not consist of waves. Magnetism 
and gravitation are also forces of attraction, and there are neither 
magnetic nor gravitational waves. Every wave, whether of water, 
air, or ether, is a form of kinetic energy, and by Sir Humphrey 
Davy’s rule has an expansive, not a contractive effect, upon matter. 
The waves from an electric current, therefore, are not of the nature 
of electricity, which is a force of attraction. 

The law of these so-called electric waves was very carefully 
investigated by Dr. Hertz, of Karlsruhe, who proved conclusively 
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that their velocity is about the same as that of light, and also that 
they can be reflected and refracted like waves of light or radiant 
heat. From these facts Hertz inferred the identity of electricity 
and light. But the inference is inconclusive, for it involves the 
use of an ambiguous middle term. The ambiguous term which is 
implied, if not actually used, in the argument of Hertz, is energy, 
which may mean either potential or kinetic energy. The current 
possesses potential energy, which is a force of attraction, with a 
distance through which the force can act. The waves from the 
current possess kinetic energy, which is matter in motion. These 
two forms of energy can always be converted the one into the 
other, and what Hertz failed to observe was the conversion of the 
potential energy of a current into heat when the current is run 
down, or partly run down. When a heavy body is raised from the 
ground it possesses potential energy, and when it falls that energy 
is converted into heat, but we do not on that account identify heat 
and gravitation. It is obvious, therefore, that the waves which 
proceed from a conductor through which an electric current is pass- 
ing, are waves of radiant heat, and have no more connection with 
electricity than waves of light from the sun or from a candle. 

An electro-magnetic theory of light has been based upon the 
conclusion of Hertz, and widely adopted. If the term electricity is 
used in its ordinary meaning, to denote the force of attraction 
between polarised particles, the theory is wrong, because light can 
be produced, and generally is produced, when there is no polarisa- 
tion. This is another case of using an undistributed middle term, 
a form of fallacy which underlies so many physical theories. [f, 
however, the term electricity is used merely to denote a force of 
attraction, which it certainly is, then the theory is correct, because 
all motion originates in the force of attraction, and light is a mode 
of motion. The reason why electricity, gravitation, and chemical 
affinity, produce heat and light, is because they are forms of attrac- 
tion. Such a way of expressing a simple fact, however, is un- 
necessary, and would be misleading. 

When energy is transmitted by waves or vibrations of any 
substance, the direction of the waves or vibrations is always at right 
angles to the direction in which the energy is transmitted. Ocean 
waves are vertical, the water merely rises and falls, but the energy 
is transmitted horizontally, along the surface of the ocean. When 
an electric current passes through a conductor the vibrations of the 
particles are at right angles to the conductor, but the energy is 
transmitted along the conductor at right angles to the vibrations. 
The transmission of energy through the ether is commonly spoken 
of as consisting of heat rays, but every such ray is produced by 
waves or vibrations of ether in the transverse direction. 
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Such rays proceed from every particle of a conductor when an 
electric current is passing through it, because every particle is in a 
state of rapid vibration, being alternately in the polarised and un- 
polarised state. And these rays not only proceed from every par- 
ticle of the conductor, but move in succession along the conductor 
in the same direction, and with the same velocity as the current, 
because the particles from which the rays proceed form successive 
waves or vibrations along the conductor The effect, therefore. of 
these heat rays upon a piece of iron in the vicinity of an electric 
current is the same as if the iron were moving through the heat rays 
in the opposite direction with the velocity of the current, which may 
be taken approximately at 2,000 miles per second in a good con- . 
ductor of considerable dimensions. This is the obvious reason why 
the direction of electro-magnetisation is reversed when the current 
is reversed. The heat rays are in the same direction, but the iron 
bar moves through them in the opposite direction. 

We can now state Ampére’s rule in terms of the direction and 
motion of heat rays, without any reference to an electric current. 
i_et the observer identify himself with the rays, that is, place him- 
self with his face in the direction of the rays ; if the rays move from 
his feet towards his head, magnetisation is to his left, and vice 
versa. The rule, when thus stated, expresses not merely the law, 
but the proximate cause of the phenomenon. A paramagnetic 
substance is magnetised by moving with great velocity through heat 
rays transversely to their direction. Indeed, this appears to be the 
origin of ail magnetisation, for no other process is yet known, by 
which magnetism can be obtained without the use of a magnet. In 
this respect magnetism is analogous to energy, which can be trans- 
mitted from one body to another, but is never generated except by 
the force of attraction. 

When a copper wire, carrying an electric current, is placed in 
the vertical direction, and a magnetised needle, weighted to 
counteract the dipping force of terrestrial magnetism, is suspended 
in its vicinity, the direction of the needle is tangential to a circle of 
which the current is the centre, and the needle returns to that posi- 
tion when deflected from it. This shows that the direction of 
magnetisation is at right angles to the direction of the heat rays. 
In this case the heat rays radiate from the current as a centre, 
hence the circle; but if the rays are parallel or nearly parallel, like 
solar rays, the direction of the needle is a straight line at right 
angles to the rays. If the conductor is placed in the horizontal 
direction, and the needle suspended over it, the direction of the 
needle is at right angles to the current, and to that position the 
needle returns if deflected from it. This shows that the direction 
of magnetisation is at right angles to the direction in which the 
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heat rays move. The direction of magnetisation, therefore, is a 
line at right angles both to the heat rays, and also to the direction 
in which they move. If we call the angle which the needle makes 
with a normal to the direction of the rays, its Zclination, and the 
angle which it makes with a normal to the direction of motion, its 
Declination, the magnetising force in any position of the needle is 
expressed by the formula cos I cos D. 

The physical explanation of the formula is to be found in the 
nature of wave motion. The etheric waves are at right angles to the 
heat rays, and therefore the greater the number of rays intercepted 
by the iron, the greater the number of waves acting upon its mole- 
cules; hence the reason for cos I. If the iron did not move, the 
waves would merely act and react, and the iron would be heated, 
but there would be no polarisation. The greater the number of 
rays cut by the iron, therefore, the greater the amount of magneti- 
sation. Hence the reason for cos D. It is obvious, also, that the 
degree of magnetisation depends upon the velocity of the iron 
through the heat rays, because the greater the velocity the greater 
the number of rays cut in the same time. 

The rule for the electrification of a conductor by passing it 
through lines of magnetic force is the same as for the magnetisation 
of a paramagnetic substance by passing it through heat rays, except 
that the electric current is m the opposite direction. Adapting 
Ampére’s rule, the direction of electrification can be found thus? 
Let the observer identify himself with the lines of magnetic force ; 
if the mction of the lines is from his feet towards his head, the 
electric direction is to his right, and vice versa. The reason for the 
difference is, that electricity and magnetism are the reverse of each 
other. In electrification the monads are forced into the polarised 
position, discharge is motion in the opposite direction. 

Terrestrial magnetism, which is really an atmospheric pheno- 
menon, is produced by the same process as electro-magnetism. The 
atmosphere is a magnetisable substance, and passes through the 
solar rays at right angles to their direction, with a velocity of nearly 
19 miles per second. This is only about 1-100th part of the velocity 
of an electric current through a good conductor, and the polarised 
force of a tenuous substance like air is very small compared with 
that of a dense substance like iron. But against these inequalities 
must be set the enormous volume of the atmosphere, whose total 
polarised force is concentrated between the two atmospheric mag- 
netic poles, and the result is a very perceptible magnetic force. 

The axis of the ecliptic is a line at right angles to the solar 
rays, and also to the direction in which the earth moves through 
them, and is therefore the direction of terrestrial magnetisation. 
Let the reader imagine an observer standing upright at six o’clock 
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in the morning, his position is at right angles to the solar rays, and 
he is moving head foremost through them in common with the 
earth in its orbit, which is the same as if the rays were moving from 
his head towards his feet. Turning his face to the west to identify 
himself with the rays, the magnetic direction, by Ampére’s rule, is 
to his right, that is, the north. Taking account of his motion in 
connection with the earth in its orbit, the effect is the same for all 
hours of the day and for all seasons of the year. At six o'clock in 
the evening, for instance, he is moving feet foremost through the 
rays, which is the same as if the rays were moving from his feet 
towards his head. Turning his face to the east to identify himself 
with the rays, by Ampére’s rule, the magnetic direction is to his left, 
that is, the north. This is why the needle points to the north, not, 
as commonly supposed, because the earth is a magnet whose south 
or negative pole is in the northern hemisphere. If the earth’s 
motion in its orbit were reversed, the needle would point to the 
south, for the same reason that the direction of electro-magnetisa- 
tion is reversed when the current is reversed. 

If the terrestrial axis coincided with the axis of the ecliptic, the 
plane of the ecliptic would always be the magnetic equator, and 
the points where that axis cuts the earth’s surface would be the 
atmospheric magnetic poles, and the magnetisation would be equal 
for every terrestrial meridian. But there is an angle of 23° 30! 
between the two axes, and the conditions of magnetisation are 
greatly modified. Every diameter of the earth from a point in the 
arctic circle to a point in the opposite side of the antarctic circle, is 
a line which coincides with the axis of the ecliptic once in 24 hours, 
and is, therefore, the direction of magnetisation for every point in 
a great circle subtending that diameter. For this reason the 
atmospheric poles are in or near the arctic and antarctic circles 
respectively, but may occupy any positions in these circles at the 
extremities of a common diameter. As a matter of fact the poles 
move round the circles in a period of about 732 years, and that 
motion is accounted for by a change of the direction in which the 
atmosphere as a whole is magnetised. 

The atmospheric poles are not to be confounded with the 
magnetic poles, first located by Capt. Ross, which are practically 
fixed points on the earth’s surface, caused by the unequal dia- 
magnetism of the earth’s crust. If the earth were a perfectly uni- 
form diamagnetic substance, the magnetic poles would coincide 
with the atmospheric poles, but this is very far from being the case, 
so that the magnetic poles or positions of vertical dip, are merely 
the points within the arctic and antarctic circles where the earth’s 
crust forms the strongest field of force. The atmosphere, on the 
other hand, is a uniform magnetic substance, and the change of its 
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magnetisation by cosmic forces proceeds quite steadily, so that the 
motion of the atmospheric poles is nearly constant. The direction 
of the needle is the direction of atmospheric magnetisation, and is 
therefore regulated by the motion of the atmospheric poles. It 
always points to the pole which moves round the arctic circle from 
east to west, and hence the regular succession of eastern and 
western declination. 

It is also to be observed that there is no magnetisation within 
the arctic and antarctic circles, because every diameter of those 
circles is reversed in 24 hours, so that any magnetisation in one 
direction is neutralised by equal magnetisation in the opposite 
direction. To this cause is due the movement of the magnetic 
equator. When the north atmospheric pole is in the meridian of 
any place, the atmosphere is magnetised from go° north of the 
ecliptic to 43° south of that line, and it can be shown by a simple 
calculation that the centre of that magnetising force, or the mag- 
netic equator, is 9° 9’ north of the ecliptic, or 14° 21’ south of the 
equator. When the south atmospheric pole is in the same meridian, 
the magnetic equator is 9° 9/ south of the ecliptic, or 14° 21’ north 
of the equator. Thus the magnetic equator shifts from 14° 21’ 
north of the equator to the same distance south of that line, in the 
course of a semi-revolution of the atmospheric poles, on account of 
the absence of magnetisation within the arctic and antarctic circles. 
The whole atmosphere is, of course, magnetised, and the magni- 
tude of that force at any given time is uniform throughout the whole 
circuit, but the centre or neutral line between the positive and nega- 
tive elements of that force is variable. 

All the above-mentioned points and many others of great 
interest relating to variations of declination, dip, and magnetic in- 
tensity, are explained in “ The Polarity of Matter,”! and the reader 
who wishes to follow the subject further is referred to Chapter 
VII. of that work. Generally, it may be stated that our knowledge 
of terrestrial magnetism is very similar to our knowledye of the 
tides. The great mathematical principle underlying magnetism is 
simpler than that which underlies the tides, but the irregularities 
arising from varying circumstances are, perhaps, greater. And 
whereas the great tidal waves recur daily, affording ample oppor- 
tunities of making a chart of the variations, the great magnetic 
waves recur only once in about 732 years. 

Atmospheric electricity is very closely connected with terres- 
trial magnetism. The atmosphere possesses all the requisites of 
an electrical machine. The magnetised oxygen supplies the lines 
of magnetic force, moist air is a fairly good conductor, and dry air 
an almost perfect insulator of electricity. The wind supplies the 
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motive power by which the conductor is forced through the mag- 
netic lines, so that electricity is generated on the same principle as 
that of a common dynamo. 

Electricity is always generated at right angles to the magnetic 
lines, so that in polar regions where the lines are practically vertical, 
the electrical direction is horizontal, or nearly so. In these circum- 
stances the opposite electric poles are in the same stratum of air, 
where insulation is hardly possible, and the electricity is discharged 
as it is produced, like the discharge through the air from different 
parts of a frictional machine when in good working order. That 
discharge constitutes the aurora borealis, and there being no con- 
densation thunder storms are very rare in those regions. 

In lower latitudes, where the lines of magnetic force are hori- 
ontal, the electrical direction is vertical, the positive direction being 
towards the earth for an easterly wind, and in the upward direction 
for a westerly wind, in accordance with the rule previously 
explained. It has been remarked by scientists who experiment 
with atmospheric electricity that, with the exception of the wind, 
no natural phenomenon is so variable. The reason is, that it 
depends upon the wind. The rule for an easterly wind was amply 
proved by Lord Kelvin in a series of observations carried out in the 
Island of Arran. In the course of these observations he found that 
every puff of east wind was accompanied by a sudden increase of 
positive electrification, the corresponding negative being, of course, 
somewhere in the atmosphere far above the earth. When the elec- 
trical direction is vertical, the opposite poles are in different strata 
of the atmosphere, where insulation will readily occur, resulting in 
electrical discharges between the earth and a cloud, or between two 
oppositely charged clouds, when the altered condition of the atmo- 
sphere facilitates contact. 

When there is an electric charge between the earth and a 
cloud, and the cloud is carried along by the wind, the counter-part 
of the force moves along the earth’s surface at the nearest point 
and by the best available conductor. This seems to be the nature 
of what is called an earth current. If both poles of such a force 
were in the earth discharge would be immediate, because the earth 
is a good conductor. But if the other pole is in a cloud insulated 
from the earth, the current moves about on the earth’s surface, fol- 
lowing the course of the cloud until the force is discharged. An 
earth current may be taken as a sure sign of an electric charge 
between the earth and some moving body insulated from it. 


PHYSICUS. 





SECULAR EDUCATION AND THE 
TEACHER. 


“IT is for each to utter that which he sincerely believes to be true, 
and adding his unit of influence to all other units, leave the results 
to work themselves out.” 

The above extract, taken from the late Herbert Spencer’s 
Autobiography, seems to be an ideal at which all teachers should 
aim, and does form the ideal of the majority of teachers in the 
nation’s schools. 

During the last few months there has been much discussion on 
secular education as a solution of the present zmpasse, and doubts 
have been thrown out as to its reception by teachers generally. 
Some few critics allege that the opinion of the teaching profession 
should not be asked, others doubt whether teachers have the will or 
knowledge to deal fairly with the secular system and its ethical 
teaching, while others, again, seem to fear that the increase in the 
quality of the education given to normal students in the training 
colleges would evolve a new breed of rationalist teachers. Purely 
by the way, it may here be stated that the present system of train- 
ing the bursar or student-teacher how to teach is far from satisfac- 
tory, and suffers by comparison with the old system. 

It may be well to put before the public some small idea of 
what the teaching profession consists, and what its members either 
in their individual or corporate capacity have to say on this very 
thorny religious question. First and foremost, as stated most 
emphatically and repeatedly by the Presidents of the National 
Union of Teachers, and of the London Teachers’ Association, there 
is no religious difficulty in the schools. Look where you will in 
metropolitan, or provincial schools, in boys’, girls’, or mixed depart- 
ments, in the provided or Council, as also in the non-provided or 
Church Schools, there is no trouble, no friction in religious matters 
as set up by the teachers. Examine the press which belongs to the 
various denominations, you will find the same result. 


Many teachers have lost their posts through differences with 
the clergyman and his wife, others because they did not please the 
Chairman of the local School Board, or did not deal with the village 
grocer, who happened to be a prominent member of the Parish 
Council, but in no case has a teacher been dismissed for religious 
intolerance, for setting apart the children of dissenters as schis- 
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matics, or heretics, or for creating friction with the staff, because he 
or she attended the Methodist or Calvinist chapel, while a teacher 
in a Church school. 

This is valuable evidence of the openness of mind with which 
teachers look upon the religious question, although it seems to con- 
firm the old statement that the clergy as a body do not love educa- 
tion, and that the so-called hirelings of the education world must 
combine to prevent the enemy from strangling or impeding its 
growth. 

It may be asked, “Do not these teachers at their professional 
gatherings wrangle over the religious question?” To this, it may be 
at once answered “No! No!” emphatically “No.” You will see in 
London or any of the large towns from two hundred to a thousand 
teachers of both sexes, belonging to every sect, meet amicably to 
discuss professional questions. If the matter of religion comes up 
as a side issue, it is discussed fairly, as it affects the profession as a 
whole. Not even the most visionary pedagogue has been known 
to table a motion which would provoke a discussion as to the 
doctrines of any sect or sects. 

Occasionally, at the Easter Conferences of the National Union 
of Teachers, some enthusiastic and well placed Head Master of a 
Church school has proclaimed that “ he was ready to die in the last 
ditch ” in defence of his beloved Church, but his valiant words have 
usually produced laughter and merriment, the overwhelming opinion 
of the mass of Church and Council teachers then assembled being, 
that the teachers had worked for the Church in the past at low 
wages and under servile conditions, and that a national system 
should come to take the place of the bad old clerical one. 

The small local meetings of the teachers in provincial towns 
and villages are only replicas of the larger conferences, the only 
difference being that the utterances are not so strongly worded, 
because the pedagogue in the village community wants peace at 
home. 

From the above it may be seen how the religious question is 
regarded by upwards of 70,000 members of the Teachers’ Union. 

But what of the more advanced line of thought of the London 
teacher, and his confrére in Outer London? The average teacher 
in the larger cities has so many advantages of culture and countless 
opportunities of obtaining a wider outlook on life than his friend in 
the country village, that the former may be more advanced in his 
ideas, and thus tends to set the professional pace, and to start dis- 
cussions on matters which are more or less new and strange. 

The London Teachers’ Association, with over 13,000 members, 
of whom 8,000 are women, is ‘he professional organisation of the 
metropolitan teacher. The bulk of its members are also members 
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of the N.U.T., and many are prominent on its executive and at its 
conferences. The Association has a far larger percentage of its 
members who are Unitarians, Rationalists, or Agnostics, than in 
provincial associations, yet their number is small, but withal well 
informed, and not afraid of stating their opinions, religious or other- 
wise. Yet in this huge body, which brings together easily three 
thousand of its members to discuss important professional ques- 
tions, no discussion of doctrine has ever arisen, no question of 
church or chapel has ever been displayed. Only once have the 
members of any sect seen fit to specially ask their co-religionists to 
attend a meeting of the London Teachers’ Association. On this 
occasion the discussion was based on the action of the London 
County Council Education Committee in taking over the non- 
provided or Church schools, including the many poorly staffed and 
insanitary Roman Catholic establishments. Then the Catholic 
members of the L.T.A. were specially “whipped” for the occasion 
by their clergy, and several non-members so far forgot their credit 
as teachers and honourable women, as to attend and vote at this 
meeting. 

This was a solitary exception in the thirty years’ history of 
this association. 

Let the reader picture a meeting of this body. On the plat- 
form, in the chair, the ablest man, popularly elected, surrounded by 
colleagues from all kinds of schools in all kinds of districts. On the 
floor the same state of things. Women naturally form the bulk. 
Here is the church college trained man or woman from Battersea 
or Cheltenham, there the British and Foreign Bible Society’s old 
student from Borough Road or the Home and Colonial College. 
These form the larger portion, but scattered among them are the 
so-called untrained teacher, who, by private study and attendance 
at various classes, has passed the Government Certificate Examina- 
tion. 

A newer feature is the young teacher from the London Day 
Training College, the provincial University College, and the man 
or woman with a degree from one of the older Universities. The 
latter are now in a minority, but if teaching is ever made more 
attractive financially, and set free from religious trammels, such 
teachers might flock into the profession. Their drawback is that 
they do not know how to teach, a very important drawback, but a 
suitable course of training might overcome that. 

How are the sects represented in these pedagogic assemblies ? 

It may seem presumptuous to inquire, but a friendly critic may 
be forgiven. Side by side they sit, as do their children in school. 
The ardent Roman Catholic to take this sect first, the earnest 
member of the Church of England, whose father was the village 
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churchwarden farmer in the West Country, the Welsh Methodist, 
son of the minister in some Cambrian valley, the daughter of a 
Wesleyan deacon from the North Country, the Jewish teacher from 
the Ghetto as exemplified by Zangwill, the novelist, who was an 
East End master, or the free-thinking son of the Chartist father, 
friend of Cobden or of Holyoake. Even the Agapemonite and the 
Latter Day Saints are represented, but all is religious peace. Yet 
in seeming contrast to the above statement, the largest meeting of 
teachers ever held in England was called together in the large hall 
of the Memorial Hall, Farringdon Street, to discuss religion, but 
not doctrine, professional peace, not sect division. 

Mr. Athelstan Riley, helped by Mr. J. Diggle, the Chairman of 
the late London School Board, was determined to root out any 
teachers who might hold rationalistic or unitarian views, and with 
that aim, proposed an enquiry into the religious beliefs of the 
teachers under their charge. 

The above meeting was called, over 3,000 teachers were 
crammed inside, and many more were unable to gain admittance, 
yet almost unanimously those present told the London School 
Board that if the inquiry into religious beliefs was entered upon, 
the whole of the teachers would demand to be released from giving 
religious instruction. Strangely enough, the women teachers were 
most strenuous in this demand, and were first to sign the petition 
which was presented to the Board by Lord Stanley of Alderly. 

It was thought that if the Riley faction on the London School 
Board did not climb down from its intolerable position, the London 
child would get an enforced holiday, as the teachers would be on 
strike, but happily, wiser counsels prevailed, and the inquiry was 
dropped. _ But, before peace had arrived, some curious mistakes 
were made by Mr. Riley and his friends. 

On one occasion the London School Board Staffing Committee 
was deciding which of three candidates for the Head Mastership 
of an East End school should be appointed. Mr. Riley, who 
wanted to make quite sure that those little heathens should get 
sound Church teaching, left the Committee, and looked up the list 
of those who petitioned against his enquiry, to see if either of the 
candidates’ names was thereon. He found that one at least had 
petitioned against his inquisition, but great was his dismay when 
he was told that this individual was a sidesman of a church, and 
one of the best church workers. 

Yet another instance. A young but earnest preacher for one 
of the Church religious societies (the name need not be told) went 
toa suburban church to preach on behalf of his society. Little 
knowing his ground, or else recklessly intolerant, he held forth for 
half an hour on “godless teachers” and the “godless Board Schools,” 
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to the annoyance of the congregation, some of whom left the 
church, and to the consternation and dismay of the vicar, fully half 
of whose choir and sidesmen were Board School masters. There 
was a very hot discussion in the vestry after service, and the 
reverend but unlearned gentleman had to unsay in his evening 
sermon, the libels he had perpetrated in the morning. So does 
mistaken zeal often defeat its own ends. 

Since the above events took place, the L.C.C. Education Com- 
mittee have wisely decided to let well alone, to trust the teachers 
to give religious instruction according to their syllabus, in the hope 
that their best efforts will be spent in training a race of truthful, 
honest, and sober citizens, imbued with the saving grace of toler- 
ance for all beliefs, and not in the least disposed to segregate them- 
selves into little bands of Church or Dissent. 

The question may now be considered as to the method of 
religious instruction in the large town schools, where from four to 
twenty masters or mistresses, class teachers, as opposed to the head 
teacher, who can only supervise, carry on the work of instruction. 
How far can the parent be satisfied that his or her child does not 
get all the religious instruction from a teacher of one sect, ¢.g., a 
Catholic or a Wesleyan, a Baptist or Rationalist ? 

Such teaching is bound, more or less, to influence their whole 
lives, and might do much harm. 

To obviate this fancied evil, the course determined By the 
needs of the children and the varying special qualifications of the 
teachers in science or drawing, grammar or arithmetic, makes it 
possible, and more than probable, that the child may spend one or 
more years under at least five different masters or mistresses, and 
so would get a blend of religion, which would be serviceable through 
life. Thus the Catholic mistress might insensibly give a colouring 
to her teaching, based on her own beliefs, but the Presbyterian 
mistress who followed her would tone this down, and successive 
years spent under a Baptist, Church of England, and Calvinist 
master, would perhaps puzzle the young brain, but at the same 
time would lead the scholar to see that even religion has many 
sides, and that all sects have their good points. 

If space allowed, useful enquiry might be made as to the efforts 
of the various teachers in the Training Colleges to fit their students 
to give religious or ethical teaching. 

There is no doubt that the amount of reading they have gone 
through, outside the books prescribed by the Education Depart- 
ment, is somewhat meagre and narrow, but it is doubtful whether 
the field of religious or ethical discussion can wisely be thrown open 
to young students. Just as even the French University authorities 
would not at the first allow Herbert Spencer’s Essay on Education 
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and Sociology to be read by their students, so it may be best to 
leave discussion in religious dogma to the earlier years of teaching. 
Now and then a young master or mistress may, in speaking about 
the Creation, use the Bible version word for word, with no reference 
to geology, and draw from a more widely read clergyman the some- 
what sarcastic remark, “I hope you will always believe that.” 

Besides the Teachers’ Associations already mentioned, there 
are several smaller bodies. Thus, the Head Teachers’ Association, 
representing most of the head teachers in England and Wales, 
through its president, recently stated, “ The smoke of the battle of 
the creeds is still resting over the land, but we think that if moral 
teaching may not satisfy all Christians, that the question of denomi- 
national teaching might be grappled with by the teacher in the 
school.” 

The above is the nearest approach to a declaration on religious 
education from teachers as a body, and would not be confirmed by 
any large section of that body. 


T. H. WILTSHIRE. 
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FEMINISM IN POLITICS. 


EVEN the doughtiest opponent of votes for women hesitates to 
deny that a time must come when women shall be admitted to a 
share in political rights, but in his opinion the time has not yet 
come. He frequently draws a gloomy picture of woman’s intellec- 
tual degradation, her lack of civic qualities, her limited mental 
vision. And in this respect, unfortunately, there is little room for 
exaggeration ; things could hardly be conceived worse than they 
are. But the implication seems to be that the great majority of 
men furnish a worthy contrast. We think of a nation of thought- 
ful and earnest men, who wrestle in a philosophical spirit with 
political principles, store their minds with statistics and facts (if they 
can get them), and lay aside all private interests and prejudices ; 
we think of the parson who dismisses all thought of tithes as he 
walks to the polling-booth, the publican who is influenced mainly by 
questions of foreign policy, the landlord who leans to Hegel rather 
than Comte; and above all, we think of their opinions as being 
their own, and not inherited from their fathers or borrowed from 
their favourite newspaper. 

Were this so, the case against the political enfranchisement of 
women would be conclusive ; but if it can be shown that in general 
a man’s education has little effect on his opinions, and that his 
qualities as a citizen depend much more on his heart than on his 
head, we shall have less confidence in excluding women from all 
share in public life. 

The study of what might be called Political Psychology has, so 
far as I am aware, never been dealt with by any writer, and yet, 
perhaps, careful research into the genesis of men’s political opinions 
would prove an interesting and fruitful science. It is a wide sub- 
ject, and I cannot here do more than allude to what might be a 
first classification. 

From more or less genuine political opinions we must first 
separate those frank declarations of private or class interest that do 
not claim any reference to social ends. Private and class interests 
are not always consciously separated in the mind of the individual 
from wider social ends, and indeed fade into the latter by imper- 
ceptible gradations ; but, in their extreme form, such as “ Our Trade 
Our Politics,” they form a class readily recognisable, and, as such, 
are of minor interest to the Political Psychologist. 
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We are more concerned with those subtle sympathies and 
antipathies that make social welfare assume a particular form to a 
particular man. At the outset we are impressed with the difficulty 
of assigning any great force to education. To-day, we have a large 
number of intelligent young men educated at Oxford who see in 
Tariff Reform the only salvation for their country, and almost as 
large a number of intelligent young men educated at Oxford who 
believe Tariff Reform to be a quick and infallible road to destruc- 
tion. Education enables men to expound and defend their views 
with greater cogency, but appears to have little effect in determin- 
ing what those principles are; and it is interesting to note that 
during the political struggles of the nineteenth century in England 
the educated classes were generally to be found on the wrong side, 
not, certainly, because they were educated, but because they be- 
longed to the comfortable classes who found the existing state of 
affairs quite tolerable. In this case education wholly failed to 
overcome the influence of individual or class interests. Some day, 
perhaps, a historian will undertake to write a political history of 
Oxford and Cambridge, and show the very ignoble part played in 
our history by these centres of learning. 

When, in addition to private and class interest, we have allowed 
for the influence of ideas instilled into children in their early years, 
and the mental inertia that renders it difficult for many to shake 
them off, we are constrained to seek in the emotional elements of 
character the ultimate basis of political faith. 

It follows, then, that though women may be incapable of pro- 
ducing such works as Aristotle’s Politics or Bentham’s Principles of 
Morals and Legislation, they will proceed very much on the same 
lines as men when it comes to be a question of putting an extra 
penny on the Income Tax or granting Old Age Pensions. They 
will probably be influenced by the same considerations, but their 
lack of education and mental training, and their consequent inability 
to defend their views consistently, will expose them to the reproach 
of being guided by sentiment, or of judging without due considera- 
tion. We shall doubtless look in vain for a woman who thinks it 
necessary to spend years in the study of politics before she pre- 
sumes to form opinions, who hews her way into Hegel’s Philosophy 
of History, and Comte’s Philosophie Positive, who tracks the truth 
through blue-books or white-papers, and finally runs it to earth with 
the certainty of a Copernicus or a Darwin. We are as unlikely to 
find such a woman as such a man. They both dwell with the uni- 
‘corn and the griffin. 

So long as we are dealing with mathematical relations, or 
mechanical processes, sentiment is entirely precluded, and can act 
neither as an aid nor a hindrance. But when we come to the study 
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of human societies, sentiment inevitably comes into question, both 
in the thing observed, and in the observer. Despite his explicit 
disclaimer, the logical man is too apt to treat a community as com- 
posed of individuals as logical as himself, who perceive clearly their 
interests (whatever they may be) and go straight for these. This. 
is, perhaps, not a serious omission so long as we are concerned with, 
say, the London and Paris Exchange rate, or the price of bar 
silver, but much beyond this we cannot go; a distinctly nervous 
atmosphere hovers about Capel Court or Wall Street, and even the 
spot price of cotton is but the resultant of innumerable hopes and 
fears that baffle calculation. 

Philosophers have debated for centuries as to whether reason 
could prescribe ends for our conduct, and, though, like most other 
philosophical questions, it remains unsettled, modern ethical sys- 
tems assign to reason a much less important part than it played 
in former times. 

As Physical Science reveals to us chemical affinities, molecular 
attractions and repulsions, without which the material universe 
would reduce to a dead and inert mass of atoms; so human society, 
as it exists, is made possible only by love, hatred, countless passions 
and sentiments, from the blind animal cravings to religious and 
aesthetic aspirations. Even what we call interests, the very “cash 
nexus ” that Carlyle put in opposition to the ties of custom, or the 
justum pretium of the middle ages, reveal on analysis a wide foun- 
dation of mere sentiment. For, after all, man’s capacity for food 
and drink is soon satisfied. The moment the pangs of hunger are 
removed other springs of action, almost equally imperious, assert 
themselves. Chief among these is the desire to be singled out 
from one’s fellows by some distinctive and enviable mark, a feeling 
that, whatever disguise it may assume, is nothing but vanity. In 
the savage and primitive types of men it takes the form of a love 
of ornament and finery. The feathers on the redskin’s head or on 
a British General’s hat, the beads and copper wire of the negro, the 
diamond riviire of the duchess, are alike manifestations of this 
craving for social distinction. Feminine vanity takes this simple 
form merely because the greater part of the sex still remain on the 
intellectual level of the savage ; but mental culture develops among 
women and men alike other and more complicated forms of this 
craving. Ambition and love of power, though théy have little 
reference to physical wants, are highly important as sources of 
social activity. No famishing wolf ever hunted its prey through the 
forest more relentlessly than Napoleon pursued his ambitions, heed- 
less of all material comforts, of all considerations that affect the 
animal side of human nature. Even the pursuit of wealth, which 
usually ranks low in the scale of motives, soon ceases to have any 
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relation to mere bodily wants, or, indeed, to actual personal wants. 
Costly furniture and powdered flunkeys would give us but little 
pleasure, but for our consciousness of the impression they produce 
upon others. A larger share of our expenditure than we care to 
admit, even to ourselves, is imposed on us by conventional wants 
of a kind that cold reason would make short work of. 

By what mental training, then, shall we prepare ourselves to 
approach the study of human society—this mysterious web, in- 
extricably woven with joy and suffering, these subtle and elusive 
relations that bind man to man—this great palpitating mass of 
beings, living and dying they themselves hardly know how, hunted 
by furies, urged on by blind desires, struggling, dreaming, groping 
their way upwards, with but a dim sense of truths that the heart 
suggests, but the brain cannot clearly reveal. Shall we dwell apart 
in an attitude of philosophic detachment, contemplating objectively 
this living machine, and trying to find its “law?” Shall we feed 
our brains on Board of Trade returns and lists of statutes, and soak 
ourselves well in Hallam and Stubbs? By no means. In propor- 
tion as we seek to lay aside our sympathies and our sentiments, by 
so much do we shut our eyes to the things that really count, and 
reject the one method that is really applicable. In most social and 
political problems there is an added dimension, and attempts to 
apply rigidly mechanical or quantitative conceptions are like try- 
ing to treat astronomy by the methods of plane geometry. A man 
does not arrive at a better understanding of music by forcing him- 
self to lay aside the pleasurable emotions that arise; nor does it 
profit the student of the more subtle and delicate ethical problems 
to suppress in his own consciousness those very elements that he is 
observing in others. “No faculty of the mind,” says Victor Hugo, 
“penetrates and plunges deeper than imagination; it is the great 
diver. Science reaching the lowest depths, meets imagination.” 

It may not be without a certain significance to compare the 
personalities of some of the great political thinkers with the mark 
they have left in human thought and history. Herbert Spencer 
stands out as the most characteristic example at one extreme. 
Here was a man who, by years of patient discipline and endeavour, 
succeeded in killing the sympathetic and emotional side of a 
character that probably was at no time richly endowed with these 
qualities. On the other hand, he was a man of immense intellectual 
power, a clear thinker, an unbiassed observer, a sincere lover of 
truth, possessed of all the gifts that go to make a great scientist. 
Dwelling apart from the main currents of human activity, free from 
all ties of affection, studying mankind from the outside, as Huber 
observed his hive of bees, he has left a system which, though not- 
able as a clear and logical line of thought, has made few converts, 
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and has failed to deflect the line of social progress. So far as it had 
any value, it was negative more than positive. It was rather a 
danger-signal than a sign-post, and already the march of events has 
left it far behind. To future ages it will be a scientific curiosity, 
like Leibnitz’ theory of Monads, or Hobb’s doctrine of Political 
Obligation . 


Leaving aside personalities like Bernard of Clairvaux, Luther, 
Wesley, those who helped to start such avalanches as the Crusades, 
the Reformation, and other movements that spring from the warmth 
of religious fervour, we may select Rousseau, as the man who, before 
all others, was responsible for that mighty cataclysm, the French 
Revolution, in which systems and principles, triumphant through- 
out so many centuries, collapsed like a house of cards. This crisis, 
that created a new era in history, definitely marking the close of 
Medizvalism—this convulsion, which caused crowns to be tossed 
about like skittles, nations and empires to rise and fall like hay- 
cocks, and from which emerged the new ideal of democracy, can be 
traced to no titanic intellect, no will of iron. If anywhere, it ger- 
minated in the soul of one of the weakest of mortals, a sentimental 
dreamer, hysterical, and neurotic to the verge of insanity. Rousseau 
knew not either Oxford or Tibingen, nor could he quote Aristotle 
in the criginal; but he felt where others could only look on. He 
was no master of dialectic; but he himself was part of that great 
sentient mass of mankind for which he spoke. Human weakness, 
vice and misery was no spectacle which he observed in the spirit 
of a scientist; he was itself its expression. There is a grim logic 
of events against which the subtlest reasoning wrestles in vain ; 
there are great moral truths that slowly work themselves out in 
spite of all @ przorz principles. And it is in virtue of this that 
sometimes a man, flouted and despised as a crazy sentimentalist, 
triumphs over the exponents of pure reason. The spirit of the 
time possesses him, and speaks through him, while the philosophers 
who pore over the dry bones of history, and add up columns of 
statistics, are often at fault. 


Mazzini has said that “the rich know the sufferings of the 
poor, but do not feel them.” Hence we find the rich as a class 
strongly conservative, eager to justify the despotism of the fait 
accompli, and inclined to champion the claims of “ property,” as 
against human life. From this position no logic can dislodge them. 
All the arsenal of reason can be used as well in defence of this 
position as against it, and, all the time, while we affect to despise 
sentiment and claim to have discarded it, it is sentiment that slowly 
but irresistibly inclines the victory to one side. We strut and pose 
as creatures of pure reason; we act on sentiment none the less. 
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There are, it is true, sentiments of all kinds; there are the 
cheap and tawdry, the perverted or exaggerated ; and often, for a 
time, the triumph of some false sentiment leads nations astray. 
Piety turns to fanaticism, patriotic sentiment to chauvinism, but in 
the long run those feelings assert themselves which are in accord- 
ance with the true and permanent interests of humanity, and which 
make for progress towards a higher social order. 


To give a rational theory of sentiments, to distinguish by 
infallible marks those which we call good from those which we call 
bad, is to solve the supreme problem of ethics, and is, therefore, a 
task not to be lightly attempted ; but we are directly conscious that 
such a distinction exists, and that certain feelings, after much doubt 
and conflict, at length range themselves definitely in the one cate- 
gory or the other. Apart from the purely scientific aspect of the 
question, this is enough for our purpose. 


If, then, Feminism means the introduction into politics of 
wholly new forces, that would substitute feeling for conviction, 
enthusiasm for argument, we need not dread any revolution; no 
other state of affairs has ever existed. We may make a show of 
logic, entrench ourselves deep in statistics and jurisprudence, like 
Mr. Gradgrind, we may don the hard and glittering panoply of 
“ facts,” but reason plays a small part in shaping our conduct, either 
as individuals or as members of a State. To vary the metaphor, 
we are but flabby molluscs of sentiment, shaped and painted to look 
like brittle crustaceans wrapped in the shell of reason. 


The revolution will not be directly in political methods, but in 
women themselves. The widening of their mental horizon, the 
sense of civic responsibility, cannot but raise the moral level of 
women; and this change again must in time be reflected in the 
general tone of civic life. We do not realise the influence that the 
degradation of women exerts on the moral progress of a nation. 
It is from women that we acquire our first conceptions of life, of its 
aims, its meaning, and they cannot teach what they have never 
learned. From ignorant and narrow-minded mothers we must not 
look for children imbued with wide sympathies or high notions of 
what they owe to the state. The family should be the seminary 
the social affections, of duty, and the spirit of sacrifice; too often 
it serves but to generate egoism, or that domestic narrowness that 
is distinctly anti-social. From the lower type of mother the son 
learns to value comfort, to check his generous impulses ; he learns 
that the most important thing in life is “to get on,” that material 
prosperity is the first condition of well-being. For women, though 
prone to superstition and pietism, are at the same time strongly 
materialistic in practice. 
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It is the consciousness of this evil that is tending to under- 
mine the once profound faith in the family as an institution. The 
gradual emergence of higher social ideals must reveal the seamy 
side of the family, and only the moral elevation of women, and their 
admission to a share of social responsibility, can check a degenera- 
tion that otherwise may end in a still wider revolution. 


W. M. LIGHTBODY. 





















































OCTOBER. 


THE SOCIAL APPLICATION OF 
EUGENICS, 


My object is to consider the practical side of Eugenics, to refer 
to some of the questions which I think are likely to be raised when 
the study comes to be an applied one, and to offer some suggestions 
for their solution. 

Eugenics has been defined by Mr. Galton as being “the 
science which deals with all influences that improve the inborn 
qualities of a race; also with those that develop them to the utmost 
advantage.” = Our study thus falls into two natural divisions, one 
part is concerned with problems of heredity and for its support 
rests on genealogy, for the disease and health pedigrees which it 
yields ; the other part is concerned with problems of development, 
of healthy and unhealthy growth, from conception and prenatal 
life to birth, maturity and death. 

These two points of view are fundamentally distinct, and it is 
impossible to understand the scope of eugenics without realising 
this. The terms which the founder of the study has used to mark 
this distinction are those of “nature” and “nurture,” the former 
term includes data about the ancestry of any given individual or 
individuals, while the latter takes cognizance of growth changes in 
the individual.* Eugenics has thus two ideal aims, namely, the 
production of the best and the rearing of the best, and two distinct 
methods are necessary to attain these separate yet complementary 
purposes. 

It is necessary also to bear in mind that there is a social as 
well as an individual aspect of eugenics to consider, and to recollect 
that both in investigating pedigrees and observing changes in per- 
sonal growth the environment may be anti-eugenic as well as the 
individual, so that we must not condemn any person or class if the 
surroundings are hygenically, culturally or ethically unfavourable. 


1. I prefer this definition to more recent ones that have been given, because I 
do not think the Eugenic aspect of nurture can be legitimately excluded. 

2. It may be urged, I think quite logically, when the subject is thus analysed, 
that it embodies rather a point of view than any new field of inquiry, since hygiene is 
obviously the study of ‘‘ Nurture,” and heredity as obviously that of ‘ Nature.’’ In 
practice, however, it may be convenient to have the race problem focussed in one 
outlook, and this practical claim for eugenics, is, I think, its best and perhaps only 
scientific justification. Our medical health officers are concerned mainly with immediate 
health issues; it therefore seems advisable to have some active body that will keep the 
general public informed of its duties to futurity. 
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That eugenics has therefore two distinct fields for study, that 
each of these has a social as well as an individual aspect are the 
two essential preliminary conclusions of this paper, and if we recog- 
nise these conclusions we can then see what difficulties we are 
likely to meet with in the attempt to popularise eugenic ideas and 
also how we can most satisfactorily meet them. Good breeding 
and good rearing are therefore our two aims and each of these has 
an environmental point of view as well as an individual one, and 
either or both of these may be anti-eugenic. 


GooD BREEDING. 


A breeder of animals takes into account three groups of factors 
in relation to the qualities which he wishes to select, one, the 
number of type animals from which the selected animal has been 
bred and the number and quality of their respective points; two, 
the faithfulness of the type ideal in the selected animal itself and, 
three, the pairing value of this animal with another similarly chosen 
of a different sex. There are special practical difficulties which 
arise on each point and the long expcrience which has made 
breeders emphasize each must be of some significance to us when 
we consider the eugenic aim as applied to man. 

If an animal has bad ancestry but is itself to all appearances 
satisfactory, the breeder rightly maintains that it is unlikely to 
breed true ; if the animal is itself a bad example of good stock then 
it may perpetuate the worst points of this stock; and lastly there 
are all kinds of unexpected difficulties which may arise when two 
apparently satisfactory animals are mated together. There is the 
very important question of loss of vigour which makes it often 
essential to take in an outside strain, and there are unexplained 
difficulties which apparently apply only to a particular mating or 
only to one or both of a pair of animals under consideration, or 
perhaps only to the relation of each to the other. 

These three questions then, ‘hough infinitely more complex 
in man than in any other animal, on account of his variable social 
requirements, and necessitating much greater scientific and moral 
refinement to cope with, are necessarily the ones on which eugenics 
must rest. If we cannot draw valid deductions from human 
genealogies ; if we cannot tell which types and which individuals, 
apart from ancestral history, are socially good, and which are 
socially bad, or if we are unable to discover what qualities will be 
strengthened or weakened, what perpetuated or obliterated as a 
result of the mixing, blending or ascendency of different characters 
in the two sexes as regards particular types and particular indiv- 
iduals of each type, we shall certainly fail in our eugenic efforts. 
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For we have not only a more complex problem to consider as com- 
pared with the animal eugenist, but also we cannot experiment. 
Therefore we must have very accurate information of our human 
ancestry; we must know the significance of differences of bodily 
form, and we must know how these will blend in parentage. We 
have need therefore for information on genealogy, type, and human 
pairing. How are we to get this without hurting individual and 
social susceptibilities. | This is the difficulty to be overcome. 


I—HuUMAN GENEALOGIES. 


There are certain difficulties which we shall have to overcome 
which do not apply to animal pedigrees. Foremost among them 
is the wholly legitimate sense of privacy about intimate personal 
matters which all refined persons possess. We must therefore 
devise some means of guaranteeing two things: one, the reliability 
of the evidence given ; and two, the absolute secrecy of the returns 
when they are received. The Eugenics Education Society can do 
much to educate people as to the national value of eugenics, but I 
imagine that until it has devised some means of insuring that 
eugenic data can never be made public except in a non-personal 
form, little real headway in interesting people generally will have 
been made. This is the first difficulty which I would be very glad 
to have opinion upon. People will not give the information 
required until they can be absolutely assured of secrecy. Can we 
use medical men as intermediaries in this matter? Their training 
would be a special advantage if we could, and they would themselves 
obtain valuable information about their parents’ health and 
constitutions. 


2.—THE TYPES WE WISH TO PERPETUATE. 


Do we know what we want in reference to desirable and un- 
desirable qualities ? 

As to desirable, Mr. Galton has very wisely limited his aim to 
such general characteristics as health, capability and social feeling. 
These he claims we can judge of. If we remember that environ- 
ment if it be anti-social may force us to a wrong conclusion, I think 
we can, but for this reason it seems to me that the eugenic aim, in 
order to succeed, postulates that the social conditions of the nation 
shall be hygienically, educationally, vocationally and ethically 
organised so that equitable social opportunities shall be available 
to allcitizens. If wedonot aim both at environmental and indivi- 
dual eugenic reform, we shall confuse the failure of the anti-eugenic 
environment, which may be wholly desirable, with the failure 
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of anti-eugenic stock. Are we prepared to make our eugenic 
appeal an environmental one also? This would mean a comple- 
mentary eugenic individual and social programme. 

As to undesirable qualities, we have conditions such as imbe- 
cility, feeble-mindedness and instinctive criminality,? which all of us 
feel agreed should not be allowed to be represented in 
future generations. But when we pass from obvious constitutional 
defects to healthy differences of organization which give rise to 
varying susceptibilities to varying diseases, then there can be no 
question that we have difficulties to face that will take many years 
to understand and rightly appreciate. 

Medical men distinguish between differences of organization, 
which are temperamental or healthy; others which imply an un- 
healthy predisposition, which are diathetical and others again which 
result from the continued effect of a disease after the disease has 
been cured, these are dyscrasic. Disease taints we obviously wish 
to get rid of, but temperamental susceptibilities to disease which 
necessarily arise from physiological differences of structure we not 
only cannot get rid of, because the body is never made of exactly 
proportionate strength in all its parts, but also for the reason 
that being a woman or man, a dark or fair person, a child or adult, 
necessarily presupposes that the disadvantages of these states ac- 
company the advantages. There is no scientific escape from this 
position and there never can be. 

As we are therefore all susceptible in some direction, we must 
endeavour to distinguish between healthy and unhealthy suscepti- 
bility. | The mere presence of disease in the individual or type, 
exclusive of the particular environment, does not help us to do 
this. 

To distinguish between the capacity to live healthily, capably 
and socially and the actual doing so can be done only by studying 
the history of each case in its surroundings, and to do this we must 
gain the confidence of the people. We cannot know what types 
ought to survive until we know individually what surroundings 
they live in. 

Shall we not make therefore our study more popular and more 
scientific if we can make people realise that in all 
diseases there are healthy and unhealthy predisposing causes. That 
say in such a disease as tuberculosis, we have sometimes a danger- 
ous inherited unhealthy susceptibility, sometimes a healthy suscep- 
tibility and again merely one that is acquired and is due solely or 
mainly to careless and unclean habits of living. to consider. People 
are so much afraid of an hereditary taint that they will refuse to 


3. Also congenital nerve blindness and deafness in their many forms and other 
similar conditions and epilepsy, hereditary spinal disorders, etc. 
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see facts rather than believe in this, but if we can show them that it 
is only the exception even among the predisposed who have this 
unhealthy element and that it is this exception only that is eugeni- 
cally unfit—if we can do this, and we can, then we shall go far to 
allay the prevalent hostile feeling against what is thought to be a 
fatalistic hereditary doctrine. 

Further, so many people are frightened by the thought of 
cancer, consumption, insanity and other prevalent diseases being, 
as they say, “in the family” when there is no more than the average 
mortality or prevalence of the disease present, that if we could 
correct this also, we should go far towards giving them a healthy 
instead of an unhealthy nervous interest in the subject. 

If we could publish facts showing what does and what does not 
constitute an unhealthy predisposition, should we not encourage 
people to take an active part in the eugenic movement, and supply 
our Society with interesting facts about their family records, thus 
giving us information which we now lack? 

If this could be done we should then possess evidence of really 
susceptible families and from studying this we could begin to learn 
the characteristics of the unhealthily predisposed, could note the 
appearance of such men, women and children and could pick them 
out from the general population, give them special hygienic and 
eugenic advice in the same manner as backward and feeble-minded 
individuals are now treated, though of course for quite different 
reasons. 

We want to teach people that the degenerate and predisposed 
are the exception, and induce them to study these exceptions as 
opportunity arises and give us information about them. Until we 
do this we shall not be able to tell what types ought to be per- 
petuated and what ought not. 

In this connection I would like to suggest another point, 
which is this: that we shall probably be only able to find by 
experience what social, what constitutional, and what character 
qualities ate biologically capable of being associated together. 
Thus we may find that some forms of social capacity are not asso- 
ciated with healthy ones and that some social feelings cannot be 
developed with others that are individual and secure individual 
success. 

Will it not be wiser therefore, until we have this knowledge, 
to encourage by educational thought such general truths as those 
connected with health, mutual sympathy and integrity of character, 
rather than others that may not be practical or desirable, such for 
instance as assuming that bodily strength and mental strength are 
possible in all individuals, and other like generalizations that may 
be scientifically quite untrue. 
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I am acquainted with a family who are uniformly successful 
and extremely good business men, but they are also uniformly 
eccentric in character, and I rather think the eccentricity has had 
not a little to do with their success, helping them to see points of 
view unnoticed by others. It would be quite unfair to call any of 
them insane and yet there are strong mental defects in every mem- 
ber of the family except one, and these are accompanied by physical 
deficiencies that are of a confirmatory nature. They all hold good 
positions in the world, are by their very oddity rather pleasant, 
refreshing companions, but the signs of mental instability are quite 
unmistakeable. They all, with this one exception, are self-centred 
and egoistic, and have some particular whim, whether it be an 
assumption of poverty when there is none; a desire to insert the 
comic element into serious problems; or simply a general eccen- 
tricity, and they all have an apparent genuine inability to see moral 
issues, in part I believe a cause of their financial success. They 
have a strong desire for approbation and this keeps them from com- 
mitting any illegality and causes them to keep their peculiarities 
well under control. Yet there can, I think, be no doubt that it is 
an undesirable type, in spite of its seeming respectability, both from 
the health and the social point of view, but its success is for this 
reason all the more striking. This kind of individual success, 
could, in fact, hardly be associated with social qualities. We must 
therefore study individual differences, learning what are and are 
not desirable and possible combinations, and to do this we must 
gain the confidence of the public, so that people will study their 
characteristics and learn their significance, and make these known 
to reliable authorities. 


3.—THE HUMAN PAIRING PROBLEMS 


This last factor in the good breeding division of the eugenic 
study is far too complicated to more than touch upon here, but I 
would like to give you one instance to show you its importance. 

I am acquainted with one family that is a striking example of 
the difficulties that may confront one in this respect. The father 
is a man of great capability and possesses a moral and well balanced 
mind, his most marked characteristic in fact is his sanity of judgment. 
He has an unusually strong physique and, so far as I can discover 
both from his ancestral and his personal characteristics, is almost 
an ideal parent. His wife is not more than the average in mental 


5. The writer’s own opinion, after ane 7am of study, is that eugenics 
ought never to interfere with the determining factors of healthy marriage, the basis of 
which ought obviously to be, a disinterested sincere mind love. _It is only under unhealthy 
conditions that a knowledge of eugenics can be wisely brought to bear on individuals to 
restrain unsocial desires. 
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capacity, but she is, as far as one can judge, both mentally and 
physically capable, yet, although I am convinced that they have 
both lived social lives, and I know they have suffered no marked 
deprivations as a result of their environment, their children, and 
they have a large family, are all unhealthily delicate, and to a 
slight extent mentally deficient, with one exception, who is a very 
similar type to the father. Every medical man has met many such 
cases and noted them if he is observant, and as I have already 
pointed out the breeder of animals has like facts to record. 

Dr. Warner states, as one cause of this unexpected effect, that 
parents of degenerate children are often the best members of their 
respective families. 

Now we cannot possibly get to hear of such cases, and there- 
fore cannot study them, unless the Eugenics Education Society, as 
the popular exponent of this subject, is able to make a popular 
appeal. : 

I suggest therefore should we not make our subject more 
popular if besides insisting on hereditary eugenic defects we were 
able to show that these are exceptional, and that for the majority 
of individuals the popular impression of an hereditary fatalism is an 
erroneous one? People would be less afraid to discuss such matters, 
and if the co-operation of medical men could be secured, significant 
facts would soon be discovered to everybody’s mutual advantage. 


GOoD NURTURE. 


There are only one or two suggestions I wish to make on this 
head. The question which is perhaps most freely discussed at the 
present time is probably that of the employment outside the home 
of unmarried and married women. Women seem to feel the need of 
a wider life than seems possible to them in the present domestic 
field. Can this be supplied to them by work in the home under 
improved conditions, and can pleasurable and stimulating mental 
influences be introduced so that the home remains a woman’s 
centre? Or are factory life, club life, and other external tendencies 
unavoidable ? ; 

Medical men are, I think, quite agreed that the ideal at any 
rate for the married woman is the home, and it is the enlargement 
of the home atmosphere to meet the modern woman’s requirements 
that is the medical sociologists’ problem. For whether home 
emplcyment is or is not permissible, the créche system, which is 
necessary if the mother leaves the home for any cause, is recognised 
as being unhealthy and undesirable. For obvious reasons, such as 
natural feeding in infancy and for the preservation of family life, 
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we feel that outside disrupting influences are socially and eugenical- 
ly dangerous. It is on this ground also that we object to public 
feeding of children rather than home feeding. Some economists 
think otherwise, but as this question is primarily a medical and 
biological one, it is probable that medical opinion is right in this 
matter. 

Will science, through child study, tend to widen the mother’s 
interest in her children, so that she will cease to feel the home 
atmosphere narrow and incomplete? Will the mother become the 
nurture eugenist student of the future, recording facts in relation 
to education, preparation of food, clothing, etc., which we now 
cannot obtain ? 

Or again, have we.not, in the problem of the development of 
individuality, an interest, which while it is strictly eugenic in this 
nurture sense, is yet one that we can make use of to reach doth 
parents. 

I have again and again seen a parent punish severely an 
obviously nervous child when its screaming resulted from appre- 
hension and this alone. I have seen a parent annoyed at a chila- 
ish exhibition of fear, forgetful that a vivid imaginative power is 
a high human and not a low human quality, and ignorant of the 
fact that a child’s fears cften come from inability to distinguish 
between the living and the not living surroundings, and has little 
or no relation to the subsequent development of a cowardly or a 
courageous disposition. Again, a child is very small, and the 
world is very big to it, and it is frightened by things that have no 
terrors to adults; but if we had suddenly to deal with capable men 
and women twelve or fourteen feet high, and with houses, roads, 
vehicles, etc., of corresponding dimensions, we might cease to be 
annoyed at the child’s supposed foolishness. These and like 
things which express the attitude of the child to life have a eugenic 
value which is very great. 

And later in life, how many parents unconsciously drive their 
children into vicious ways of living because they will not’ study 
their different individualities, it is impossble to say, but the number 
is very large. How often one hears “I want my son and daughter 
to be or do this and that,” and how seldom “I wonder what subjects 
have the keenest and most living interests for them.” And yet, 
when the children are misunderstood, and come to feel it, as of 
course they must; when the sons and daughters marry unsuitably, 
or perhaps do worse things, the parents are angry, not with them- 
selves but with their children. 

This lack of parental foresight has much to do, especially 
among the poorer classes, with hooliganism, by the child ceasing to 
feel the influence of a healthy home atmosphere, and having learnt 
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no suitable vocation ; but, and this is the important fact to realise, 
a “nurture” failure in one generation through a subsequent unsatis- 
factory marriage, is very apt to become a “nature” failure in the 
next, and thus a remedial environmental becomes an almost un- 
remediable hereditary social difficulty. Parents are, in my experi- 
ence, willing to learn of these things if they are rightly approached, 
but they do not like to be told of their duties, “to be preached at,” 
but if you teach them the science of a growing individuality, they 
will make the practical applications themselves. Is it not better 
that we should insist on the aspect of child needs rather than on 
parental obligations ? 

In conclusion, I would re-emphasise that my paper is purely a 
practical one. I claim that the popular side of eugenics is at least 
as important as the scientific, because without popular assistance 
we cannot get data. How are we to make it popular? I suggest 
by working through the medical adviser of each family, secrecy 
in respect to identity being guaranteed ; by getting rid of the public 
delusion that heredity is necessarily fatalistic, pointing out that the 
responsive power of the organism to any environment allows for 
much freedom of action, and lastly by teaching solid but suggestive 
truths about child and adult individualities rather than by moralis- 
ing on parental negligence. By these means I maintain that 
eugenics may become a popular and a useful study. 


J. LIONEL TAYLER. 
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1908. 


THE SUB-CONSCIOUS ORIGIN OF 
PERSONAL RELIGION. 


“The human soul and its limits, the range of man’s inner 
experiences hitherto attained, the heights, depths, and 
distances of these experiences, the entire history of the soul 
up to the present time, and its still unexhausted possibilities ; 
this is the pre-ordained hunting-domain for a born psychologist 
and lover of a big hunt.” Nietzsche. 


PROF. JAMES tells us, in the preface to his book on “ The varieties 
of religious experience,” that when he was honoured with the 
appointment of Gifford lecturer he proposed, to himself, as the 
subject for his first course of lectures, “ Man’s religious appetites ” ; 
and for his second course, “ Their satisfaction through philosophy.” 
But the psychological matter grew so fast, as he went on with his 
writing, that he felt compelled to postpone the second part entirely, 
and content himself for the present with the briefest statement of 
his philosophical position. The title of the book differs slightly 
from the subject first mentioned for the lecture, and covers some- 
what wider ground, but is substantially the same. Some day 
farther on he will give us his conclusions in more explicit form. 
One cannot help regretting the postponement, because there is 
more urgent need for the scientific and philosophic treatment of 
this subject than there is for the descriptive accounts of reli- 
gious experiences on every hand, though not to be compared with 
the presentation of them here given. Therefore, though for 
the present we must perforce be content with what Prof. James 
has given us, we shall go on hoping that it will not be long before 
we shall have the pleasure of reading his philosophical conclusions 
in completer form. 


The very favourable notices of his book which appeared in 
the press led one to expect, notwithstanding his warning, that in 
what he had given us, he had made a real and decisive contribution 
toward the settlement of one of the most profound and important 
of all the subjects of human thought and study. From his reputa- 
tion as a psychologist of the first rank, and, as a bold and fearless 
thinker and writer, I felt sure that the reading of his book would 
prove to be a great intellectual, literary, and spiritual treat; nor 
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was the expectation disappointed. From beginning to end the 
book was interesting, quickening, suggestive. And yet it was not 
satisfying, was not convincing. Neither did it make one feel that 
Prof. James himself was quite sure that he had discovered the 
secret of the origin of religious experiences. The hypothesis pro- 
posed to account for it did not compel acceptance, nor even make 
it possible legitimately to “ will to believe.” I frankly confess that 
I hoped it might do so. But something was wanting, in the book, 
or in me, to convert hope into conviction. 


In the following quotation, Prof. James lays before us the 
method he proposes to follow in dealing with religious 
experiences, and the kind of experiences he regards as most useful 
for helping us to understand the significance of religious experience 
in general. “It is a good rule in physiology,” he says, “ when we 
are studying the meaning of an organ, to ask after its most charac- 
teristic performance, and to seek its office in that one of its func- 
tions which no other organ can possibly exert. Surely, the maxim 
holds good in our present quest. The essence of religious ex- 
periences, the thing by which we must finally judge them, must be 
that element in them, or that quality, which we can meet nowhere 
else. And such a quality will, of course, be most prominent and 
easy to notice in those religious experiences which are most one- 
sided, exaggerated, and intense. It leads to a better understand- 
ing of a thing’s significance to consider its exaggerations and per- 
versions.” This explains why it is that we have so much stress 
laid upon experiences of an unusual and abnormal kind. And the 
account which he gives us of them, with the notes, and comments, 
and suggestions which he makes as he goes on with his description 
of them, furnishes us with a profoundly interesting study of human 
nature. To detach instances of these abnormal experiences from 
their context, and transfer them to these pages, would be to take 
them out of their attractive setting, and spoil the impression which 
they make when read where they stand. I will, therefore, only 
make one or two brief extracts, and trust to the reader’s knowledge 
of what Prof. James has given us. 


First of all, it will, perhaps, be well to give Prof. James’ defini- 
tion of religion, as this will help us to understand how it is that he 
can see his way to include among religious experiences some that 
are not often included. The comprehensiveness of his idea of 
religion enables him to do this. “Religion,” he says, “as I shall 
now arbitrarily ask you to take it, shall mean for us the feeling, 
acts, and experiences of individual men in their solitude, so far as 
they apprehend themselves to stand in relation to whatever they 
may consider the divine.” A great partition divides the religious 
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field. On one side of it lies the institutional, on the other, personal 
religion. The one is external, the other consists of the inner dis- 
positions of the man himself. It is to this latter branch that Prof. 
James says he will confine himself. 

Among the religious personal experiences given are those that 
tell of a very vivid sense of a presence, which is often interpreted 
as being a living personal presence, frequently expanding and 
developing into a definite sense of the presence of God and leading 
to the enjoyment of positive and direct communication with him, 
and the receiving of revelations from him. Then we have the 
wonderful experiences of the mystics, some of them such as those 
of Margaret Fuller, St. Theresa, and others, being of a perfectly 
unique kind. In a’sense more remarkable still, we have the ex- 
periences of persons under the influence of chloroform, nitrous 
oxide, and alcohol, claimed as fit to be placed among religious 
experiences of the highest kind, that is, amongst those of the 
mystic type. Then, lastly, we have those of a mure normal and 
natural sort, such as those that precede and accompany and follow 
the spiritual change designated “ conversion,” comprising sense of 
sin, penitence, rejoicing in God, and strenuous endeavours after a 
perfecter life. Sometimes, cases of conversion are accompanied 
with remarkable and unexplainable incidents; but these are not 
necessary elements of the great spiritual change. And, as a rule, 
the religious experiences which accompany conversion, and con- 
stitute the essence of conversion, are of a more orderly and normal 
kind. 

The following instances of abnormal experiences are some of 
those which Prof. James considers will help us finally to judge 
what is the essence of them, what is that element or quality in 
them which we can meet nowhere else. Take first the somewhat 
strange, or, perhaps I should say, strangely interpreted, experience 
of the Hon. James Russell Lowell, concerning which he writes to 
a friend as follows :—“I had a revelation last Friday evening. I was 
at St. Mary’s, and happening to say something of the presence of 
spirits (of whom I was dimly aware), Mrs. Putnam entered into an 
argument with me on spiritual matters. As I was speaking the 
whole system rose up before me like a vague destiny looming from 
the abyss. I never before so felt the spirit of God in me and 
around me. The whole room seemed full of God. The air seemed 
to waver to and fro with something I know not what. I spoke 
with the clearness of a prophet. I cannot tell what this revelation 
was ; I have not yet studied it enough. But I shall perfect it some 
day, and then you shall hear.” Whether he ever did perfect 
it, or not, we are not told. Therefore, we cannot tell whether he 
had a revelation at all, nor, if he had, what it was The case of 
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Margaret Fuller is much more remarkable and sensational. Her 
biographer tells us that she received the most signal proofs of 
God’s love, in her hallucinations of sight, touch, and hearing; and 
the most signal in turn of these were Christ’s revelations of his 
sacred heart, surrounded with rays more brilliant than the sun, and | 
transparent like a crystal. The wound which he received upon the 
cross appeared visibly upon it. At the same time Christ’s voice 

told her that, unable any longer to conceal his love for mankind, 

he had chosen her by a miracle, to spread the knowledge thereof. 
He thereupon took out her mortal heart, placed it inside his own, 
and inflamed it, and then replaced it inside her breast, adding, 
“Hitherto thou hast taken the name of my slave, hereafter thou 
shalt be called the well-beloved disciple of my sacred heart.” In 
Saint Theresa there is a great abundance of this sort of thing. 
Commenting on mystical experiences of this type, Prof. James says 
that they are delicious, beyond anything known in ordinary con- 
sciousness, and evidently involve organic sensibilities. The delight 
is too subtle and piercing for ordinary words to denote. These 
are mystical states par excellence, and are, I suppose, included 

among those mystical states which are the very root and centre t 
of all religious experiences. But it is more wonderful still to find 
the consciousness produced by chloroform, nitrous oxide, and 
especially by alcohol, treated as being genuine bits of that mystic 
consciousness which is the root and centre of all religious experi- 
ence. Wherein the religiousness of such states consists it is very 
difficult to see. It may be that there are some persons so con- 
stituted that their minds can be rendered susceptible to drtvine 
influence more readily when drugged or intoxicated. Who can 
tell? Among such people one would not dare to place a man like 
John Addington Symonds, though we are assured that he had a 
revelation made to him while he was under the influence of chloro- 
form. The following account of such an experience is given by 
himself. “After the choking and stifling had passed away I 
seemd at first in a state of utter blankness, and with a keen vision 
of what was going on in the room around me, but no sensation of 
touch. I thought I was near death when, suddenly, my soul be- ; 
came aware of God, who was manifestly dealing with me, handling 
me, so to speak, in an intense personal present reality. I felt him 
streaming in like light upon me. . . I cannot describe the ecstasy 
I felt. Then, as I gradually awoke from the influence of the anzs- 
thetics, the old sense of my relation to the world began to return, 
the new sense of my relation to God began to fade. I suddenly 
leapt to my feet on the chair where I was sitting, and shrieked 
out, ‘ It is too horrible, it is too horrible,’ meaning that I could not 
bear this disillusionment. . . . Only think of it. To have felt for 
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that long dateless ecstasy of vision the very God, in all tenderness 
and truth, and absolute love, and then to find that I had after all 
no revelation, but that I had been tricked by the abnormal excite- 
ment of my brain.” 

“Yet, this question remains—Is it possible that the inner 
sense of reality which succeeded, even when my sense was dead to 
impressions from without, to the ordinary sense of physical rela- 
tions, was not a delusion, but an actual experience? Is it possible 
that I, in that moment, felt what some of the saints said they always 
felt, the indemonstrable but irrefragable certainty of God?” To all 
such questions no satisfactory affirmative answer has yet been 
given. 

Commenting on these mystical states, Prof. James says that a 
large amount of objectification must have taken place in them, and 
that much must be set down to the ontological imagination. And 
support is lent to this view of them by Mr. Symonds’ account of his 
own experiences when under the influence of chloroform. 

All these experiences, inner and outer, subjective and objec- 
tive, ordinary and extraordinary, mystical and non-mystical, are 
accepted pretty much as reported, notwithstanding that Professor 
James thinks that a large amount of objectification has taken place 
in some of them. No serious attempt is made to discriminate 
between them; no attempt to sift the wheat from the chaff. In- 
stead, a hypothesis is forthwith proposed to account for them, and 
show how they may conceivably have been produced. In a sense, 
this is the way of science, with this difference, that science makes 
sure of its facts first, as far as it can, and does not start with un- 
confirmed reports of facts. Here they are taken as given. And 
the risk that is run is, that the facts which your hypothesis may 
conceivably be made to fit, may be no facts at all. For example, 
what are the facts in the case of Margaret Fuller’s above quoted 
experiences? Is there a shred of evidence for thinking that the 
real facts of her experience were what she described them as being ? 
Without doubt she believed them to be what she reported them to 
be. But that is not enough to justify their acceptance. The more 
extravagant and abnormal the alleged facts are, the more searching 
ought to be our inquiry into the evidence for them. But, speaking 
broadly, it may be said that believers in general take the truth of 
their religion for granted. The question or problem of its truth 
does not arise for them. That has been settled for them by some 
ecclesiastical authority. Thus, it seems to be possible for religion 
to live on where there is no knowledge of its truth. Faith, not 
truth, being the thing required to keep it alive and vigorous, Prof. 
James doubts whether it is possible to decide the question of its 
truth, at least by any appeal we can make to reason or intellect. 
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But how we can conduct an inquiry into the truth of religion, any 
more than we can into the truth of anything else, with any hope of 
arriving at a valid conclusion, without appealing to reason, it is 
very difficult to see. Why not turn to it for help in religion as we 
do in science? The decision in favour of religion given by faith 
is not based upon reasons which reason could accept as proving its 
truth. But what we have to do, it seems, is to accept religious 
experiences as reported, and abstain from an appeal to reason, be- 
cause reason will seek to trace them to their causes. But this is 
what Prof. James does when he ascribes them to a supernatural 
cause. A cause is none the less a cause, whether it be intellectual, 
moral, spiritual, supernatural, or physical. | Nobody thinks that 
the causes from which religious experiences spring are the same as 
those that produce sugar or vitriol. Prof. James goes so far as to 
insist that all our mental states, whether high or low, have organic 
processes as their condition. But he will not allow that the value 
or authority of these states depends upon the condition of the 
organism, as has been urged by some medical men, and others. 
Surely, the claim that is made in behalf of certain religious states 
of an abnormal character, to possess superior spiritual value, must 
depend upon the condition of the organism? With different con- 
ditions you cannot have quite the same results. A diseased organ 
cannot perform its functions as perfectly as a healthy one. Of 
course, it may be that the diseased things of the world have been 
chosen to confound the healthy. It may be that the organism is 
the trumpet only through which Some One blows. But even in 
that case a cracket trumpet would not give forth the same sound 
as.a perfect one. So it would seem that the so-called religious 
experiences of an organism when under the influence of nitrous 
oxide, or chloroform, or alcohol, cannot have the same value as 
experiences taking place when the organism is free from influences 
so perverting. A diseased lung cannot perform its functions of 
breathing as well as a healthy one, nor a paralysed limb go through 
its various movements as freely as one whose power is un- 
impaired. In a word there is no reason for thinking that the ex- 
periences of a drugged, or narcotized, or intoxicated human being 
can be relied upon as guaranteeing their objective truth any more 
than the religious experiences of an individual in a normal con- 
dition can. It may, indeed, even be doubted whether religious 
experiences of a genuine kind are possible at all in such an 
abnormal condition. 

It is said that the objective reference of all these experiences 
is to God; and that they all point to Him as their author. We 
are also told that there is a vast literature in which it has been 
attempted to show who and what this God is; and that for a long 
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time this literature was considered satisfactory. But strange to 
say, it has now come to pass that, though once so satisfactory and 
so imposing, it now lies in our libraries, an immense heap, collect- 
ing dust. An utter failure. And a failure, owing, it seems, to the 
fact that the philosophers and theologians who were the authors 
of it went wrong because they trusted to reason and logic when 
they ought to have trusted to “the unreasoned and immediate 
assurance” as “the deep thing in us.” They ought also to have 
recognized the “non-rational holds the primacy in the religious 
realm.” It may reasonably be doubted whether this would have 
been more successful, since unfortunately the unreasoned thing in 
us is as often the shallowest as it is the deepest. And that the 
non-rationa! holds the primacy in the religious realm as widely as 
it does is matter for infinite regret. “O, the pity o’'t.” Distrust 
and depreciation of reason cannot possibly turn out in the long 
run to the advantage of the religious life. It is worse than vain to 
tell us to trust to feeling or sentiment, when truth has to be dis- 
covered, and not to our highest reason. What God has to do with 
the ordinary experiences of the religious soul, and with the so-called 
religious experiences of the drugged and intoxicated human being 
cannot be left to feeling or sentiment to decide. 

Mr. F. W. Myers has set us a fine example of trusting to reason 
and scientific method in those two remarkable volumes of his on 
“Human Personality,” in which he discusses those profound 
spiritual questions which form the subject-matter of his book. An 
example worthy of all imitation. He therein tells us that he hopes 
to contribute toward the scientific dominance which the Instauratio 
Magna proclaimed for mankind. Bacon foresaw the gradual vic- 
tory of observation and experiment—the triumph of analysed fact 
—in every department of human study; in every department save 
one. The realm of divine authority and faith. I here urge that 
that great exception be no longer made. I claim that there exists 
now an incipient method of getting at this divine knowledge also, 
with the same certainty, the same calm assurance, with which we 
make steady progress in the knowledge of terrene things. The 
authority of creeds and churches will thus be replaced by the 
. authority of observation and experiment. The scientific spirit 
must be equally satisfied with the religious. What a noble and 
inspiriting contrast these words are to the deprecatory lucubrations 
of some of our personalist and pragmatist philosophers, who seem 
to have “ united in a revolt against what they deem the extrava- 
gant claims of the intellect.” But so long as the claim made on 
behalf of intellect receives such justification as it does to-day in 
the wonderful discoveries of science, the charge of extravagance 
can hardly be sustained, and Mr. Myers’s prediction that the 
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authority of creeds and churches will be replaced by the authority 
of observation and experiment seems not unlikely to be fulfilled. 
And if the advocates of feeling in preference to reason continue to 
base their defence of the truth of religion on feeling, so let it be. 
But in that case they must renounce all claim to knowing as distin- 
guished from simply believing that their religion is true. Prof. 
James is not completely satisfied with his favourite “ fruits-for- 
character-and-conduct ” test, and therefore one is the more sur- 
prised that he does not follow the same method as Mr. Myers, 
especially as he does not allow that mystical states of conscious- 
ness, highly as he appraises them, are authoritative for anybody 
but the mystic who experiences them. And whence comes their 
authority for the mystic himself? The mere existence of a state 
of consciousness is not sufficient to invest it with the authority 
which truth alone can confer. Neither the mystical, nor the non- 
mystical consciousness, has any authority worth stopping to con- 
sider, unless justified by observation, or experiment, or has the 
sanction of reason as the supreme judge of truth. If the mystic 
should, perchance, some day be visited with a desire to prove the 
truth of the objective references of his mystical experiences, he 
would have to put off his mystical robes and don the non-mystical 
garments so much despised, and demean himself as an ordinary 
seeker for truth would. The religious consciousnesses of men are 
so diverse and antagonistic that it is impossible to decide between 
them without some criterion to guide us. If all religious ex- 
periences are to be taken as equally true and valid, then, of course, 
there is no need to distinguish between them, as respects their 
objective truth. Perhaps we are under no obligation to ascertain 
the truth ef what we believe, but can believe anything, so long as 
we find it comforting and helpful? And it may be, as Prof. James 
says, that philosophy cannot stamp a warrant of truth upon the 
religious man’s sense of the divine, nor add to the authority of the 
philosophy? or in the religious man’s sense of the divine? or in 
the religious sentiment? It is undoubtedly, and I think, unfortu- 
nately true, that our highest human intelligence cannot stamp a 
warrant of truth upon them, nor add to the authority claimed on 
their behalf, cannot even allow the legitimateness of the claim. 
Religion must be left with the persuasion of its truth. To add to 
such persuasion the authority of reasoned and verified truth would 
surely be worth doing. To subjective certitude it would be adding 
objective certainty. Prof. James tells us that the conclusion to 
which he has been forced to come is, that “the attempt to demon- 
strate by purely intellectual processes the truth of the deliverances 
of our religious experiences is absolutely hopeless.” The only 
thing left to do is to fall back on feeling because it is primitive 
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and unreflective, and place it in the chief seat of authority. But 
its primitiveness and unreflectiveness do not go very far in qualify- 
ing it to sit in judgment on the truth of the deliverances of 
religious experiences. Its unreflectiveness cannot greatly com- 
mend it in a case where all-important truth has to be discovered. 
And as to its primitiveness, it is to be feared that primitive feeling 
is nowhere to be found. The world is too old, religion is too old, 
the human race is too old, to allow us to cherish any hope of finding 
it. And if we would ascertain the truth of the deliverances of our 
religious experiences, we must bring them to the bar of our highest 
reason for judgment. We may not meet with the success we 
desire; but no other course is open to us than to allow our 
experiences to be tried as all our other experiences are tried whose 
truth we desire to ascertain. And if the attempt to do this is 
likely to be as absolutely useless as Prof. James thinks it is, while 
to some souls it will bring no grief, to others it will mean a lifelong 
sadness. 

To discredit reason to save religion is a very doubtful. policy. 
The chief, and most valuable function of our human intelligence 
is to search out and apprise us of the truth of our manifold ex- 
periences. Now truth is everywhere the same. It means the same 
thing in religion that it does in science, and the same thing in 
science that it does in religion. There are many truths, but truth 
is one. And in all the regions of human knowledge, when truth 
is known to be truth, it is because it has been appraised as such, 
and stamped by our intelligence as true. And until this has been 
done in the case of our religious experiences, neither philosophers, 
nor priests, nor churches are in a position legitimately to affirm 
that they are true and incontrovertible. 

As we have seen, Prof. James has renounced all hope of 
being able to verify the truth of the deliverances of religious 
experiences, and feels that he must content himself with formulat- 
ing “conceptually the truth to which religious experience is a wit- 
ness.” This truth is, that effects of some kind do genuinely occur, 
and that energy flows in from on high, in the process of communion 
“with the Power recognized as divine.” Upon the persuasion that 
this is so, religion is to stand or fall. Without doubt there is such 
a persuasion ; and it is equally without doubt that religion can and 
does stand by such a persuasion. The sincerity and strength of 
the persuasion effect this. But it could equally well keep error as 
well as truth alive. If the simple persuasion of the religious soul 
that energy flows into it from on high could be accepted as all- 
sufficient, the whole difficulty, the whole problem, were easily 
solved. But to make the inflow of energy take place into the sub- 
conscious half of our personality does but shift the difficulty, and, 
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as I think, increase it.. That energy does flow into our subconscious 
self thus is the conceptual justification that Prof. James offers. No 
evidence is offered on which such conceptual justification is based ; 
no evidence that can be fairly considered as tending to establish 
the hypothesis proposed. _It is said indeed that the experiences 
of the mystics render it impossible to avoid the conclusion that in 
religion unusually close relations are maintained between this sub- 
conscious region and the region of our conscious experience. No 
doubt the relations between the subconscious and the conscious are 
close. 

But what warrant is thus given for bringing the Divine Power 
into closer relations with the subsconscious than with the conscious 
self is difficult to discover. Supposing the Divine Power to invade 
the subconscious and originate therein the experiences which even- 
tually emerge in our wideawake consciousness, is it to be concluded 
that the subconscious is wholly passive? Or does it, unknown to 
us, go.out to meet the divine? Of all things, this is the strangest, 
to bring the Infinite Spirit into touch with us below our conscious- 
ness. Verily, this is making us as clay in the hands of the potter ; 
and shutting off the most momentous of our religious experiences 
from our living consciousness. And it is well to remember at this 
point, that the religious persons about whose experiences this book 
has been written appear to have had the most perfect assurance that 
their experiences were direct and immediate. Of course their per- 
suasion may have been mistaken. But it is at least as valid, and 
is worth as much, as that persuasion by which religion is to stand 
or fall. Why not accept their testimony to the immediateness of 
their experience, as well as their testimony to the fact of their 
experience itself? Their testimony is all we have to go upon as 
to the fact of their experience, and also as to its directness and 
immediateness. To thrust in between their wakeful consciousness 
and their experience of the action of God upon their souls, the 
dark inscrutable region of the subconscious, must cause them a 
very disagreeable shock. These experiences are the experiences 
of people, some of whom are very simple-minded and ready to be- 
lieve almost anything, some of them intellectual and cultivated peo- 
ple, some philosophers and theologians, some few religious 
geniuses; and they have all alike declared in the plainest terms 
that they have had immediate experience of God, and have had 
direct intercourse with Him. But they are to be told that their 
experiences have no reference to anything exterior at all, and only 
take on the appearance of exteriority. And if .any one of them 
should ask: Can it be then, that I am not conscious of God with 
an immediate consciousness ? the answer jt seems must be? No, you 
are not, and cannot be, because God always hideth himself behind 
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or within the dark region of the subconscious, and never lifts the 
veil which screens him from the direct vision of the conscious self. 
There can be little doubt that such a reply would fill the questioner 
with astonishment, and call forth the stoutest protest. And cer- 
tainly Prayer, which is the very heart and core, the very essence, of 
the religious life, is an attitude of the soul toward the “something 
there,” in communion with the Divine Being outside itself, and not 
mere self-communion. But suppose reaction should follow upon 
the shock he had received, and the questioner should see no way out 
of the slough of despond into which he had been plunged, he would 
want to know, before he abandoned his old convictions, how he 
could be sure that the communications said to be made to the sub- 
conscious, and afterwards passed on to the conscious self, were re- 
liable, and whether it could be ascertained that no mistakes were 
made in the transmission of messages, nothing added to nor taken 
from them. Such questions would be perfectly justifiable; but 
they weuld be asked in vain; they are unanswerable. 

Of this subconscious self, Prof. James says: “It is nowadays 
a well-accredited psychological entity ; and I believe that in it we 
have exactly the mediating term required. Apart from all religious 
considerations, there is actually and literally more life in our total 
soul than we are at any time aware of. The exploration of the 
transmarginal field has hardly yet been seriously undertaken, but 
what Mr. Myers said in 1892 in his essay on the Subliminal Con- 
sciousness, is as true as when it was first written. ‘Each of us is 
in reality an abiding psychical entity, far more extensive than he 
knows—an individuality which can never express itself completely 
through any corporeal manifestation. *The Self manifests itself 
through the organism; but there is always some part of the Self 
unmanifested ; and always, as it seems, some power of organic ex- 
pression in abeyance or reserve.” More definitely it is “ the abode 
of everything that passes unrecorded and unobserved by us. It 
contains for example, such things as momentarily inactive memories, 
and it harbours the springs of our obscurely motived passions, im- 
pulses, dislikes, prejudices; our intuitions, fancies, hypotheses, 
superstitions, persuasions ; and in general all our non-rational opera- 
tions ccme from it. It is also the fountain-head of much that feeds 
our religion. In persons deep in the religious life, as we have abun- 
dantly seen, the door into this region seems unusually wide open ; 
at any rate experiences making their entrance through that door 
have emphatic influence in shaping religious history.” How much 
of this is really known ; and how much is matter of conjecture only, 
is uncertain. But what is known does not render it unnecessary to 
ask whether the subconscious is really capable of receiving any- 
thing that can be fairly considered to be a divine message, or com- 
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munication, and transmitting it intact to the conscious self ; whether 
it is capable of being acted upon by divine spiritual influences. The 
following quotation from the Fortnightly Review, shows that such 
inquiries are not unreasonable, considering the part that it is sup- 
posed to play between the Divine Power and the conscious self. 
Mr. Schiller says in an article in this magazine, that the conception 

of a subconscious self is greatly needed, because amongst other f 
things the orthodox treatment of dreams is insufficient. For ; 

example, dreams of flying cannot be taken from our experiences of 
waking life. And the extraordinary transmutation of peripheral 
stimuli needs explanation. | Why should a mosquito bite during 
sleep set up a thrilling tale of battle, murder, and sudden death? 
Who is the maker of these plots? Certainly not the conscious 
self of the dream. Perhaps the afferent nerves are not in good 
working order. If they are, and the answer is intended to be that / 
the subconscious self is the maker of these plots, then it becomes 
plain that the subconscious self is not to be trusted to give a reliable 
account of what has happened, though it may be very clever as a 
maker of tales, and shows itself full of playfulness and sportiveness. 
But whoever, or whatever it is that makes these plots, and effects 
such extraordinary transmutations, playing tricks like these is not 
calculated to inspire confidence in its transmission of the divine 
stimuli supposed to be received from the action of the Divine Power 
upon the subconscious region of our personality. If this extra- 
ordinary transmutation takes place in so simple a matter, how can 
it be trusted to give a reliable account of stimuli that are supposed 
to originate our religious experience? It may be regarded perhaps 
as giving usa hint how it is that some mystics have had the wonder- 
ful experiences with which they have been credited, but which may 
be no nearer the truth than the dreams of battle originated by the 
mosquito bite. To say the least, hesitancy to accept the proposed 
explanation is sufficiently justified. Moreover there are other 
things which Prof. James has told us about this subconscious which 
are very hard to believe. For example, how our intuitions and 
hypotheses come from it passes understanding. And it is still 
more difficult to see how it can be endowed with the spiritual sus- 
ceptibility and discernment required to fit it to be the recipient of 
divine communications and influences, which are to be passed on to 
the conscious self. The essence of the religious life is a vivid 
consciousness and perception of spiritual things. The spiritual 
appeal to which religious experiences are a response is made not to 
the subconscious, but to the wakeful conscious self, and calls forth 
the reply, “Speak, Lord, for Thy servant heareth.” In “Principles of 
Psychology,” vol. 2, p. 1, Prof. James says, “The way of experience 
proper is the front door, the door of the five senses.” At this door 
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nature meets us and appeals to our five senses, and appeals also to 
our intelligence, to our various emotions, to our sei:se and love of 
beauty. And it would appear to be on this side that God also 
meets us. Thus Browning makes David say in “Saul” :— 
“I but open my eyes, and perfection, no more and no less, 
In the kind I imagined, full-fronts me, and God is seen God, 
In the star, in the stone, in the flesh, in the soul and the 
clod.” 


In many ways, of which we are not conscious at the time, but of 
which we come later to experience the results, no doubt nature 
influences us. And it may be asked why it should not be so with 
the action of the Divine Power upon us. The influence of nature 
upon us is chemical, or mechanical, or physical only, when we are 
unconscious of it, when it does not appeal to our senses or our intel- 
ligence, not spiritual as that of God would be, and which the sub- 
conscious does not appear fitted to receive. A spiritual stimulus 
must be inherently so different from one that is merely mechanical 
or physical. As we have seen, Prof. James insists that all our 
mental states, high and low, have organic processes as their condi- 
tion, are dependent on them, do not exist without them, so far as 
we can see. And on the other hand we do not consider that there 
is anything of a chemical, mechanical, or physical nature or process 
which can be taken as the equivalent of our mental states. Here 
is the crux of this great problem of religious experience, a problem 
that appears insoluble so long as we persist in treating man as if 
he were composed of two separate entities, namely, of mind and 
matter, body and soul, flesh and-spirit; and inventing all sorts of 
differences between them, and formulating all sorts of disparities 
and antagonisms. 


This thing is the work or product of the body, that of the 
mind ; this of the flesh, that of the spirit. All we really know is 
that all our experiences, of whatever kind, high or low, are experi- 
ences of our human organism, the organism that we call man. And 
it would perhaps simplify matters very much for us in discussing 
this great human problem if we could take man as one, an organism 
endowed with a great variety of functions and powers, and refrain 
from dividing it into two separate halves, having altogether diverse 
functions, after, say the fashion of Dr. Thompson in his book on 
“The Brain and Personality.” After all, if we insist on having, or 
being, body and soul, we cannot draw a distinct line of demarcation 
between their respective functions; seeing that we cannot tell 
where soul begins, or where body ends. Neither can we abolish 
what we now regard as spiritual functions, any more than we can 
the bodily. 
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Leaving then the question of the subconscious origin of our 
religious experiences, the next point presented for our consideration 
is the question of their origination within us by Divine Power. 
These experiences are of great variety, and often very diverse and 
antagonistic. In all probability the differences are in part owing 
to differences in the constitution, temperament, circumstances, and 
stages of development of races, and nations, and individuals. But 
what we want to know is, whence, from what, or from whom they 
come. If from a divine source, from one, or more than one. Prof. 
James traces them to a divine source, but he is not sure that we may 
not be compelled to have recourse to more gods than one to account 
for them. Their variety and diversity seem to make this neces- 
sary. This is a matter which has been endlessly discussed, and 
interminably disputed about. Vast libraries have been written 
about it, which appeared to satisfy people for a while ; but now these 
books lie on our bookshelves collecting dust. At the same time, 
Prof. James says there appears to have been a pretty general agree- 
ment that a great world power of some sort exists, but what it is 
could not be agreed upon; and the names given to it to describe it 
are very numerous and diverse. What it is, then, has not, it 
appears, been decided. And what it is, is, as Prof. Ritchie says, 
“the only thing that matters.” These things being so, we are not 
surprised that Prof. James should renounce all hope of a credible 
theology, and appear disposed to regard the varieties of religious 
experience as pointing to more gods than one. 

Such no doubt is the logical result of treating all religious ex- 
periences as alike genuine, and capable of bearing reliable testimony 
concerning the divine powers supposed to be the authors of the 
experiences. To allow the innumerable religions of the world 
each to point to “a something there” in the external universe does 
not take us very far. And accordingly we find Prof. James saying 
that what is wanted is something that will fit the facts so easily that 
scientific logic will find no plausible pretext for vetoing our impulse 
to welcome it as true. And the facts are our varying, diverse, and 
sometimes antagonistic religious experiences. And the something 
that will fit them is—what? The something here proposed is a 
hypothesis that comprises the subconscious region of our person- 
ality, and the “something there” in the outside universe, which in- 
vades this subconscious self, and originates therein the experiences 
which are ultimately found in the conscious self. Ought we to 
welcome this explanation? To which question we answer—Yes, 
if it is establishes the fact which matters here, namely, the reality of 
the divine action upon the human soul, giving rise to all our vary- 
ing religious experiences. But even so we can see no reason why 
access is not given to the divine power through the front door, the 
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way of experience proper. It is no easier to establish this relation 
between the subconscious and the divine power, than to establish 
a similar relation between the conscious self and the same divine 
power. Moreover we are greatly in the dark as to the spiritual 
susceptibilities and capabilities of the subconscious. But we know, 
on the authority of Mr. Schiller, that it has a wonderful power of 
transmuting the stimuli it may receive ; of transmuting, for example 
a mosquito bite into a dream of battle. A power this which may 
perhaps help us to understand how it is that some saints have had 
the remarkable experiences with which they have been credited, 
and relieves us of the necessity of ascribing them to the divine 
power. 

Professor Leuba disposes of the whole matter in a 
very rough and ready fashion as follows: “So long as 
men can use their Good,” he says, “they care very little 
who he is, or even whether he is at all. God is not 
known, he is not understood, he is used, sometimes as meat 
purveyor, sometimes as moral support, sometimes as friend, some- 
times as an object of love. If he proves useful the religious con- 
sciousness asks no more.” This is very plain speaking, very down- 
right, and sounds somewhat irreverent. It may be true of some 
people, I suppose, that so long as God serves their purpose, that is 
all they trouble themselves about. But there are religious souls 
who not only want to be helped of God, but also thirst to know what 
he is, and who would rather be used by God than seek him solely 
for their own advantage. But how, and where shall they find him? 
As they are told that a credible theology is hopeless, they appear 
to be left to fall back on their own “will to believe.” At least the 
outcome of the inquiry into the objective truth of religious experi- 
ence appears to be that it affords no valid ground for accepting as 
truth that can be verified, its numerous and diverse objective refer- 
ences to the innumerable gods in whom men have believed. As of 
old, so now, religion stands by faith. What the ultimate result, as 
respects religion, may be, of the spread of scientific habits of 
thought, it is difficult to forecast. But there does not appear to be 
any likelihood that religion will perish for many a long day to 
come. It will be greatly modified, no doubt, as the scientific spirit 
comes to demand satisfaction equally with the religious. But the 
external potentialities of religion will long remain in the universe 
for the greater part of mankind, and make successful appeal to men. 
And some few of the more thoughtful of men will perhaps be able 
to persuade themselves that the various forms of energy, chemical, 
mechanical, physical, and vital, in the world, are modes of divine 
energy, that God is all in all of them. But to those who seek to 
know what are sure marks by which the divine is to be recognised, 
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the simple persuasion that it is the divine energy that is operant in 
all these natural forms of energy is not sufficient evidence that it is 
so. What is it that distinguishes the action of God in nature from 
natural operations ? Or if there are not two forms of energy but 
only one, how is the pre-supposed duality got rid of, and the divine 
shown to be the one that is really at work? The simple truth 
appears to be that chemical, mechanical, physical, and vital forces 
are at work everywhere around us, and to say that all these are 
forms of divine energy is to go beyond what we know, and beyond 
what we have sufficient ground even for believing. It is not per- 
fection, no more and no less that full-fronts us when we look out 
upon the worlds of nature and human life. There are awful evils, 
miseries, sufferings, horrors everywhere around us, which no shut- 
ting of our eyes, nor sophistries of speech, can make non-existent. 
There they remain, put what gloss on them we will. To reconcile 
them with the idea of an All-perfect God appears utterly impossible. 
Faith cannot remove such mountains as these. There they stand 
after all the ages of faith. So, on the other hand, do religious 
experiences remain, and remain as varying and antagonistic as ever. 
And the questions, how? whence? from whom? do they come, also 
remain to be answered. Making the divine action on man concept- 
ually take place in the subconscious self instead of the conscious 
self provides no way of escape from the difficulty of showing what 
is, indeed and of a truth, the actual source of our religious experi- 
ences. In continuing our search for the answer we must take care 
to place ourselves under the control of our highest reason, and not 
leave ourselves at the mercy of feeling or sentiment. 


WILLIAM F. REVELL. 
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PRISON REFORM AND 
THE INDETERMINATE SENTENCE. 


ONE of the most engrossing, and at the same time most difficult, 
social problems of the day deals with the reformation of the 
criminal, and the prevention of crime. The old system of crimin- 
ology which held the punishment of the criminal as the first 
essential, has proved a failure so far as the prevention of crime and 
the cure of criminals are concerned. One has only to glance 
through the judicial statistics, to read the figures dealing with 
repeated convictions of men and women prisoners, to realise that 
prison methods on present lines are neither deterrent nor reform- 
atory. Of 178,366 prisoners received in local prisons during the 
year ending March, 1907, over 100,000 had been previously con- 
victed, and more than 10,000 had been convicted above twenty 
times. Under our present system of punishment, there are fixed 
sentences for different offences, which are regarded by the public 
as commensurate with the crime committed. But, that punishment 
is erratic and often out of all proportion to the crime committed 
is common knowledge to all who have studied prison methods in 
this country. The man who steals bread to feed his starving 
children may be “punished” as severely as the swindler who ruins 
hundreds of innocent people for his own profit. In each case the 
man goes to prison to serve his sentence, and is turned loose at 
the expiration of a certain time, not one bit less a criminal than he 
was when first convicted. Prison has kept him away from society, 
but has it taught him the merit of honesty and morality? Has it, 
in a word, “reformed” him? If more than half the people who 
leave prison return again, there must be samething lacking in our 
present methods. If the prisoner is turned out at the expiration 
of his sentence only to prey upon the community, until, after a 
definite number of convictions he will be bracketed as a “habitual 
criminal” under the new Act, then our prisons are in no sense 
reformatory. Prisons at present are merely institutions for the 
confinement of dangerous members of the community who are 
“punished” by incarceration for a definite time. But many of our 
convicted prisoners are mental degenerates, borderland cases, 
epileptics, feeble-minded men and women who are more or less 
irrespcnsible. They are neither sane nor insane, and it would take 
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an expert in mental psychology to determine the degree of their 
responsibility. What is the use of sending such people to prison 
for so many years, or so many months, according to the offence 
committed? We do not send people with diseased minds to the 
asylum for a definite time, but we keep them there until they are 
recovered. 

Another type of prisoner is irresponsible through ignorance. 
Want of education is a potent factor in the production of criminals. 
Over 29,000 prisoners can neither read nor write; nearly 150,000 
others can only read and write imperfectly. That leaves a very 
small minority with any degree of knowledge or intellectuality. If 
the reform of such is to be accomplished, education of the mind and 
hands is certainly called for. They are, intellectually speaking, 
children who must be taught, and the only sure way to convert them 
into good citizens is to keep them at school (in other words in 
prison), until they have attained a certain standard of knowledge. 
The lad who is proved guilty of a punishable offence is now-a-days 
given a chance by educational methods. The Borstal System 
recognises the need of education and moral and mental training in 
reforming boy offenders. But what of the girls, and what of the 
older children, the adult criminals? Why not apply the same 
principle to them? Why should not the results be as gratifying 
as the Borstal System has proved to be? Why should a man or 
a woman with moral weakness be given a definite sentence of con- 
finement in prison at ali We send the sick to hospital until they 
are well—why not commit the morally sick to prison until they 
are cured of their propensity for crime, and their evil habits. are 
replaced by habits of order, honesty, and the capacity to work for 
their living? That is what the introduction of the indeterminate 
sentence would do. The indeterminate sentence would provide 
that a man would either reform or remain in prison for life. In 
that way, Society and the criminal would both be protected. What 
is the use of waiting until a man has been convicted 
three or four times, and then condemning him to prison 
for life because by incurring a certain number of con- 
victions he has branded himself legally as a “habitual 
criminal?” It is impossible for a judge to say whether a man has 
sinned from weakness, from force of circumstances, or from criminal 
motives. The law requires the court to pass judgment, and herein 
lies the weakness of fixed terms of imprisonment. ‘ake the case 
of a man with strong criminal tendencies, who is committed to 
prison for one year, or the degenerate who never could walk 
straight unaided, but yet is sent to prison for a fixed period, there- 
after to be liberated once more to follow his own impulses. In 
justice to the public, in mercy to the convicted, the indeterminate 
sentence is the proper course. 
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The indeterminate sentence would mean that a judge would 
no longer commit a man to prison for a definite period in order to 
“punish” him, but he would say, “You will go to prison until you 
can prove yourself fit for a life of freedom amongst honest people.” 
The result would be that our prison methods would have to be 
metamorphosed. The prisoner, or the patient, as we would come 
to regard him, would be treated mentally, morally, and be trained 
manually and physically. After a short period of punishment, 
there would follow a prolonged period of education or training. 
The sclitary confinement in the cell would be abolished naturally. 
The prisoner’s day would be filled with plenty of useful, interesting, 
educative work of a type that would help him to make an honest 
living on his discharge. As time went on, and the prisoner proved 
himself fit, discipline would be relaxed, and conditions would 
gradually approximate to life outside. All but the most unfit would 
be aroused to energy and effort to win freedom and release on 
“parole.” And the unfit, the hopeless criminal, would be kept in 
seclusion for all time. Under present conditions the prisoner is 
deprived of hope and initiation. His daily existence unfits him for 
life outside. Is it any wonder that on his discharge, when he finds 
it well nigh impossible to get an honest living, he returns to a life 
of crime, he comes back inevitably to prison? 

Introduction of the indeterminate sentence would involve 
reorganisation of prison industries and prison methods in this coun- 
try. Better classification of our prisoners is urgently needed for 
one thing. Seperation of incorrigibles, of weak-minded prisoners, 
organisation of different groups and a system of marking, or grad- 
ing would make for reform. In America the prisoners are divided 
into three grades, first, second and third. A prisoner, on admission 
enters the middle grade. With six months’ good conduct he may 
advance to the first, by infraction of the rules he can be reduced to 
the third grade, from which it takes one month of good conduct 
to again reach the first grade. He must have six months in the 
first grade and have completed his minimum sentence before he can 
apply for “parole.” If his record in the institution is satisfactory, 
he is allowed to leave the prison “on parole” conditional on his 
obeying the law, not associating with bad company and reporting 
regularly each month the amount of work he has performed, the 
wages he has received, the reading he has done, and how he has 
spent his time and money. These facts must be certified by his 
employer. Violation of any of these conditions will result in 
immediate return to prison, fulfilment of the agreement of parole 
for one year may mean unconditional release of the prisoner. In 
any case where the Parole Board are not fully satisfied of the ex- 
prisoner’s ability to live straight if left to himself, the parole is 
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continued from year to year. By these means the prisoners are 
helped and strengthened. With judicious help and supervision 
they are assisted to become self-supporting and serviceable citi- 
zens. The ordinary criminal lacks moral training, obedience, self- 
control, self-respect, education, manual training. He cannot, as 
Dr. Albert Wilson points out, do the same work as the normal man 
because in go per cent. of cases he is a degenerate. But the 
indeterminate sentence, the Reformatory System and the parole 
system remedy these defects. They teach and mould the man 
when in prison; they keep him until he attains a certain level and 
they guard and control him when he leaves prison. This is the 
essence of all true penology, the only way to reform men and 
women, to prevent crime in the future. 


ELIZABETH SLOAN CHESSER. M.B., 
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DANTE AND THE AVERAGE MAN. 


DANTE has attracted more commentators than any other poet, and 
the Divine Comedy in particular is engulfed in an ocean of eluci- 
datory and historical literature. Hence a twofold danger to the 
reader, who has heard of the spell of the Florentine. He may 
waste his time in the regions of the commentator, which, after all, 
are not uninteresting, if one considers the general tendency to read 
about a great work rather than im a great work. On the other 
hand, appalled by the magnitude of the expository matter, he may 
conclude that a poet who demands such preliminary exertions to 
be understood, is hardly worth understanding, In the one case he 
will fail to see the wood for the trees; and in the other, he will 
decline to approach the wood on account of the acres of brush- 
wood which lie between him and it. 

The political history of Dante’s time, and Dante’s own place 
in it, are tangles which the ordinary man has neither the ability 
nor the patience to unravel. Indeed, only a student who is deep 
in medieval matters over a period that begins before Dante’s birth, 
and ends after his death, can even make the attempt with any hope 
of success. What precisely was the difference between Guelf and 
Ghibelline, and what was the significance of the division of Guelfs 
into Black and White, are matters which, but for the light they 
are supposed to shed upon Dante, no man would take any interest 
in. Again, the local history of Florence, the genealogies of its 
great families, their inter-marriages and friendships and feuds, are 
subjects, no doubt, proper for learned disquisition, but singularly 
devoid of interest to the average reader. Equally barren are 
Dante’s cosmogony, his scholastic philosophy, and his mystical 
theology. The punishments of the Inferno fitted so exquisitely to 
the offences of the sinners, the terraces of Purgatory, each with 
its proper and peculiar mode of purgation, and the nine moving 
spheres of Paradise, each ruled by the fitting potentate, awaken no 
scientific curiosity in our typical visitor. Yet all these are matters 
which, to understand thoroughly, a man must study as he would 
the differential calculus or the Law of Trusts. Dante’s own know- 
ledge was encyclopedic, and he was equally at home in physics 
and metaphysics; and it would appear that his students must 
follow in his footsteps. 
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In truth, however, though it may do a man no harm, and may 
even do him some good, to know all these things, a knowledge of 
them is of but little moment towards the enjoyment of the Divine 
Comedy. Given a certain familiarity with the Italian language, 
and so much acquaintance with medizval life and history as may 
be gathered from any popular history, and a reader with a taste 
for poetry may embark without fear on the incomparable poem. 
Dante is his own interpreter, and he has no more essential de- 
pendence on his commentators than, say, Shakespeare in his his- 
torical dramas has on the handbooks of English history. He is not 
obscure, as we who know Robert Browning reckon obscurity. That 
is to say, his subject, if difficult to understand, is so by reason of 
its inherent qualities, and not of his elliptical method of setting it 
forth. Even if one is completely ignorant of Italian history, he 
can supply from Dante’s own references a picture of every person 
described in the Divine Comedy quite sufficient for the poet’s pur- 
pose, and his own. Such a verse as that which concludes 
Browning’s poem, “ Respectability ”—with its exasperating appear- 
ance of explaining everything, while it explains nothing—shows a 
method quite foreign to that of Dante— 

The world’s good word—the Institute, 
Guizot receives Montalembert ; 
See down the Court three lampions flare, 
Put forward your best foot. 

It is true that there is mysticism in Dante, but it is mysticism 
that has always, if one may so speak, a solid foundation. His 
metaphysical conceptions are expressed in material terms. If the 
ordinary man does not understand them (and he is, as a rule, too 
impatient even to try), it is because to him they are frankly un- 
intelligible. Frankly unintelligible, because Dante expresses 
them in common language, and with a simplicity and naiveté which 
do not aim at bewildering the reader. Indeed, the reader in most 
cases may flatter himself that he is standing in the poet’s shoes, 
that he is merely suffering the bewilderment which the poet suf- 
fered before him, and that the mysteries and incongruities of the 
future life may be stated in the most literal way, and remain, all 
the more mysterious and incongruous. When Dante is met in the 
dark wood by the panther, the lion and the she-wolf, these animals 
may stand for Luxury, Pride, and Avarice, or they may stand for 
the Guelf powers that were in opposition to the Empire. Either 
interpretation is good enough for our supposititious reader, or he 
may dispense with an interpretation altogether; but whatever he 
thinks, the image of the lost man, beaten back by these enemies 
from the Holy Hill, is stamped clearly upon his mind. Dante 
vouchsafes no explanation. So the problem of the souls who are 
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at the same time in the Empyrean and in the lower spheres is 
stated in unmistakeable language, and the reader is exactly in the 
same position in regard to it as was the poet himself. In short, 
the life beyond the grave is seen in the same clear light as the 
present life; the mental processes, and the emotions of its in- 
habitants, pursue the same course as when they were in operation 
upon earth; only the miraculous is a little more frequent in the 
land of the dead than the living. There is little mystery in the 
other world for Dante: the riddle of the universe alike here and 
hereafter is capable of a very definite, if not a very easy solution. 

Hence the reader of Dante has nothing of that sense of un- 
reality—of that consciousness of being in an atmosphere too rare- 
fied for him to draw breath in—which beset the average man who 
is striving to enter into communion with such a mystic as Blake. 
Dante, even in the Empyrean, has that kinship with his student 
which Blake even on earth has not. The fact that Dante then 
deals with the afterworld is not, from our point of view, a disadvan- 
tage. His dead men carry their human passions and emotions to 
the other world) They are merely shewn against a vaster and 
more awful background than they could have here ; they have that 
touch of strangeness without which essentially dramatic poetry 
fails of its fullest effect. 

It is, perhaps, hardly necessary to say that the ethical system 
of Dante has little part in his attraction for the ordinary reader. 
He judges it without reference to its antecedents, and finds it 
wanting. In spite of all that Mr. Ruskin can say, it is too deeply 


‘permeated with injustice and cruelty to have more than lip hom- 


age, even from those with whom veneration for Dante is almost a 
religion. The Deity of the Divine Comedy is on one side a demon 
who spends much time and ingenuity in devising tortures for the 
lost. These he crowds in a narrow space, where their sufferings 
continually increase their depravity, and their depravity continu- 
ally leads to greater suffering, and where the increase on both sides 
is illimitable. It is a singular tribute to the power of Dante that 
no determination to regard his eschatology as founded on an im- 
pure fable avails to dissipate the horror that clings about the 
Inferno. The reader feels that these terrors are still in progress 
—that Farinata is even now in the burning tomb, that Brunetto is 
still flying under the burning rain, and Sinon and Adam still ex- 
changing reproaches. This vengeful Deity is not one whom a 
modern man can even pretend to worship, and his disrepute must 
be shared by the poet whose “giant shadow” he is. But even 
within the limits of his creed, Dante is unreasonably unjust. There 
is no principle discoverable on which he consigns one soul to hell 
and another to purgatory. We may rejoice over the salvation of 
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Buonconte, but why is Farinata, one of the noblest shades we meet 
in the Divine Comedy, consigned for ever to the penal fire? And 
what can one say of the believer in a creed that consigns the whole 
Pagan world, with insignificant exceptions, nay even the beloved 
Virgil, to an eternal dwelling place within the borders of the 
Inferno. Observe that this remark does not apply to Dante so 
far as he was bound to follow the teachings of the Church. But » 
as regards individuals, most of whom were his friends and some 
his benefactors, he must have been conscious that he was constit- 
uting himself the arbiter of their eternal destinies, while as re- 
gards the ancient world he appears to have gone beyond the 
deliberate judgment of the Church. Nor is Dante’s character as 
expressed in the Divine Comedy either a lovable or a noble one. 
He is bitter, revengeful, and insists upon his own merits, moral 
and intellectual, in a spirit which, if he were a lesser man, we 
would call one of vanity. We remember his exultation over the 
rough handling of Philippo Argenti by the people of the mire, 
and his broken promise to Friar Alberigo: and we remember his 
introduction of Brunetto Latini in a most disreputable circle of the 
Inferno, for no other object apparently than that he may record 
and celebrate Dante’s superiority to all other Florentines. Cen- 
soriousness is the natural atmosphere,.as it were, of Dante’s mind. 
In his view the people of Siena, Arezzo, Casentino, Lucca and 
Pistoia are sunk in differing kinds of wickedness: his own fellow 
citizens are beyond redemption: nay, the whole province of Lom- 
bardy cannot produce three honest men. Nor did the poet’s own 
aberrations confessed in the concluding cantos of the Purgatorio 
teach him charity. It is characteristic of him that he recognises 
in Paradise no part and no companion of the old earthly life 
except Beatrice: friends and acquaintances are all in the under- 
world. Is this the result of the pessimism of the philosopher or 
the bitterness of the disappointed man? 

It may seem a waste of time to insist upon the truth that 
the work of a poet survives in the long run by virtue of its own 
beauty: but in the case of Dante it is necessary to emphasize this, 
since his fame is so often ascribed to other reasons. In truth the Py 
lover of poetry must be drawn to Dante because he writes more . 
beautiful poetry than any other. -In sheer music of words he is 
unrivalled, and he has in the highest degree the magic of sugges- 
tion. A world of ancient memories and half-forgotten emotions 
is evoked by his single lines. Where for instance except in the 
Divine Comedy could we light upon lines so pregnant as these 
that Dante addresses to Matilda in the divine forest :— 

“Tu mi fai rimembrar dove e qual era 
Proserpina nel tempo che perdette 
La madre lei, ed ella primavera.” 
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Or as these which describe the feelings of the pilgrims when the 
mountain of Purgatory trembles as a soul mounts aloft, purified 
for Paradise, and “Gloria in excelsis Deo” resounds :— 

“Noi ci stavamo immobili e sospesi 

Come i pastor che prima udir quel canto.” 
This is the gift that empowers the poet to defy time and all 
changes of taste and fashion. But even when he is not on the 
supreme heights of song, Dante is always an intellectually interest- 
ing writer. The combination is not so common as many people 
imagine. Between the high lands of Wordsworth’s poetry, for 
instance, there are great flat stretches, singularly void of interest 
and singularly dull to the traveller. Now Dante mav occasion- 
ally be unpoetical, but he is never dull Where he does not offer 
poetry he offers prose of a picturesqueness and conciseness that 
have never been surpassed, and rhetoric of supreme quality. 

To this natural magic of the poet he adds great dramatic 
power and a penetrating eye for every side of human character. 
Men have changed much since the fourteenth century; but they 
still resemble their fathers more than they differ from them; and 
Dante’s portraits of contemporaries and the re-vitalised heroes 
of antiquity have a perennial interest. The Divine Comedy has 
been called the Odyssey of the Christian; but it is an Odyssey in 
moral regions of an infinite variety. Dante has nothing of the 
circumscription of view which is peculiar to modern writers of an 
avowedly religious tendency. The average man suspects the 
religious writer, and with some reason, of emasculating the natural 
man for the sake of some moral or other. He is therefore 
delighted to find a pre-eminently religious writer who is as frank 
as, say, the historians of the Old Testament. The reason is partly 
to be found no doubt in the different conceptions of religion cur- 
rent in medizval and in modern times. To Dante and his con- 
temporaries, religion was almost co-extensive with life: to us it 
is a department of life kept separate, with a certain jealousy, 
from the others. The Divine Comedy then, is a stage in which 
the figures and incidents of the life of the Middle Ages pass in 
quick succcssion before our eyes. We have the loves of Paolo 
and Francesca, the vengeance of Archbishop Ruggieri, the salva- 
tion of Buonconte, the death of Pia, gluttonous Ciacco, lazy Bilac- 
qua da Imola, Sordello, Manfredi, Buonetto, Dante’s own friends 
Casella and Donati and who knows how many others. And the 
most interesting figure is the enigmatical one of the poet himself 
as he pursues this tremendous voyage. Was he bent on feeding 
fat the ancient grudges he bore to political enemies or was he in 
truth an apostle of righteousness? Had he really been, as the 
people said, in hell or is his supreme art deliberate and conscious? 
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Was he a believer or had the continual habit of treating super- 
natural beings and things in the spirit of the artist, made a 
sceptic of him at last? Whatever be the answers to these ques- 
tions, it is certain that Dante is essentially the hero of his own 
poem—a hero whose mental and emotional processes are an en- 
trancing mystery. And the central motive of the poem is the 
love of Dante and Beatrice. He had loved her with a tender 
and almost supersensuous love on earth, and after she died he 
beheld in a vision “things that made him determine to speak no 
more of that blessed one till such time as he could treat of her 
more worthily.” 

The opportunity occurred many years after and the mystical 
love story is resumed in Purgatory and Paradise. Beatrice, who 
has already intervened to save the poet from the consequences of 
his sins, descends into the Earthly Paradise to be his guide through 
that part of the other world he has still to traverse. Against that 
tremendous background the first conversation of the re-united 
lovers—her reproaches, his repentance—assumes Titanic propor- 
tions: but essentially it is little different from what would have 
passecd?on Earth had Beatrice lived and the Vita Nuova been con- 
tinued, and had Dante had the same reason for compunction. The 
two ascend through sphere after sphere of Paradise, but as they 
mount, she loses more and more of her humanity. Nevertheless 
it is with the old human sweetness and affection that from the 
ranks of the glorified in the mystical rose she smiles down upon 
her lover. 

Allusion has been made to the peculiar intensity of the 
scenes and incidents of the Divine Comedy arising from the fact 
that the stage on which they are displayed is the afterworld, in 
which no man can sojourn without a sense of strangeness. Yet 
for the average man, the supernatural has perennial attractions. 
The definiteness of Dante’s writing, the meticulous accuracy of 
his descriptions, have often been noticed; but not so often the 
matter-of-fact manner in which he moves among the dead, con- 
versing with them, sometimes condoling, sometimes reproaching. 
This is remarkable in the interview with Brunetto Latini; after 
the first surprise, Dante expresses small wonder and little emotion 
at meeting him in so infamous a place. They fall readily into 
conversation about Florence, Fesole, Dante’s future and other 
matters. Nor does the meeting leave so painful an impression on 
the poet’s mind as on that of his modern readers, who in spite of 
the lights of science are uneasily suspicious that Brunetto is still 
wandering with “baked visage” under the fiery rain. And the 
strangest thing about this strange book is the interest that the 
spirits take in their living visitor and their desire to leave a record 
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of their names on earth. Brunetto himself is anxious about his 
Tesoro, Ciacco wishes to be brought to the mind of his friends 
when Dante returns to the sweet world, Peter de Vinea to have 
his name cleared from the reproach under which it lies, and Man- 
fredi to have the true story of his death made known. The 
reward that the poet offers for information that shall be of interest 
to him is often a perpetuation of the informant’s name by means 
of the poem that he will write. Penitence among the lost is 
rare: and Dante’s own moral sense, however keen it may be, does 
not prevent a certain suspension of judgment on his part so far 
as they are concerned. He is on easy terms with most of them, 
and has little of that instinctive shrinking from them which the 
orthodox religionist of the present day would experience if he em- 
barked on a similar journey. All those circumstances, as well as 
the Gulliverian definiteness of detail, add to the effect of reality 
which the poem makes in us. The supernatural becomes familiar 
and yet loses nothing of its horror. 

It is said truly that the poem is an epitome of the thought 
of the Middle Ages, showing both its strength and weakness, its 
greatness and its littleness. ‘It might also be said that it 
accurately expresses the prevailing ethical and moral tone of the 
Middle Ages, their extremes of asceticism and licence, of coarse- 
ness and artistic refinement, of zeal for religious observances and 
absolute indifference to the precepts that are common to all reli- 
gions. Even to those who know no more of contemporary history 
than is revealed in the Divine Comedy, the brutality, the callous- 
ness to human suffering that characterized the times are amazing. 
Dante hints at scores of colossal crimes and tragedies, besides 
those he describes for us at length. We may judge also from his 
book alone what a medley of falsehood and intrigue and treason 
Dante is a true child of his age. He too is callous, else how could 
were contemporary politics, though Machiavelli, who reduced im- 
morality to a science was still about two centuries off. And 
Dante is a true child of his age. He is too callous, else how could 
he have imagined the Inferno? He too is revengeful: he desires 
that Pistoia should be reduced to ashes, and that the Arno should 
overflow and drown everybody in Pisa; and he exults in the 
thought that divine punishment will overtake his erring fellow citi- 
zens. Now the faithful presentment of the spirit of any age— 
above all of such an age as Dante’s—will always remain of absorb- 
ing interest. Sentimentalism, which may give an author immediate 
popularity, is fatal to permanent fame. If in the last resort man 
is the only object of interest to man, then man must be portrayed 
as nature made him. The Hebrew Scriptures in their absolute 
veracity bear a close resemblance to the Divine Comedy. In 
the main they express the spirit of a race that was zealous for 
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good works, but at the same time singularly narrow, exclusive, and 
revengeful. There never was a literature that flattered God and 
man less. In consequence this is the literature that man in his 
serious moments and in a certain sense against his own inclina- 
tions prefers, while the dainty and pleasing literature that flatters 
him he reads when he is happy and suffers to perish. Now even 
if we leave out of account for a moment the literary perfection of 
Dante’s work, it is this veracity which will always make him pro- 
foundly interesting to the average reader. There is a striking 
effect, common to the Bible and Dante, of this want of sentimental- 
ity. It is said that there is no tenderness like the tenderness of 
Dante, and this appears to be more true than perhaps it really is, 
because the tenderness when we find it must be assumed to be 
absolutely sincere, and it gains in impressiveness by contrast with 
the prevailing rigour of the poet’s mind. The incident of the 
“lagrimetta” and of Cavalcante’s reception of what he thought 
Dante meant to convey to him about the fate of his son, will occur 
to every reader. It is with the same unexpected power that texts 
like these: “Underneath are the everlasting arms,” and “As one 
whom his mother comforteth, so will I comfort you,” appeal to us 
in the Bible’s somewhat grim presentment of the nature and attri- 
butes of the Deity. 

Dante’s singular blending of Biblical and classical history and 
legend, like his blending of the philosophy of Aristotle, and that 
of the New Testament, is in the spirit of the age. Surely no 
generation ever gave such indiscriminate welcome to so many m- 
congruous beliefs. In the Divine Comedy, Minos, Plutus and 
Satan, Hector, Caesar, and Tristan, are equally real. Fortune is 
a goddess, the Centaurs are tormenters of the lost, and the classical 
gods have an objective existence, but should be known as demons. 
Cato is even the guardian of Purgatory. But the incongruity of 
those different beliefs is not perhaps very apparent to the average 
reader. Dante in this case as in others, has adorned what he 
touched and the fables of the old religions harmonise with his 
scheme as the gargoyles with the architecture of a Gothic cathe- 
dral. What seem to us the cruel and bizarre conceptions of anti- 
quity (and it is chiefly these that he borrowed), harmonized with 
his own view of the Universe. We may be sure that he felt no 
incongruity; nor shall we when we have gone even a short way 
in the Divine Comedy. 

In conclusion it would be unjust as well as uncritical to deny 
the great effect on the average reader of the moral greatness of 
Dante. It is true that he was bitter and cruel and without the 
bowels of mercy: but these defects are the obverse of a passionate 
hatred of injustice and wrong. Now a world in which injustice 
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and wrong were so clearly the normal state of things as they were 
in Dante’s Italy, palliates if it does not excuse an indignation that 
literally knows no bounds. The existence of Ezzelino di Romano 
is perhaps a sufficient explanation of the river of boiling blood. 
What we know of Dante’s life shows that although his political 
action may have been at times impulsive and wrong headed, it was 
never stained with the cowardice and time-serving which were 
native to the age. And in his work there is as little indication of 
compromise with any form of evil as there is in the Bible itself. 
Whatever may be said of his conception of the Inferno, it at least 
represents for him the ultimate issue of triumphant wrong, while 
Paradise, in spite of metaphysical subtleties, is the natural home 
in the long run of truth and righteousness. Much may be for- 
given to one who sings with such conviction of 
L’alto trionfo del regno verace. 


WALTER Hocce. 
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ODE TO RHYME. 


[FROM THE ITALIAN OF CARDUCCL] \ 


I 


Thou, rhyme, all hail! Thee fashioned well 
Their praise to swell 

The troubadour’s soft soul and art ; 
But thou risest, gleaming, roaming, 
Sparkling, foaming 

Forth from the soil and common heart. 


2. 


Oh! bursting forth twixt kisses twain 

Amidst the strain 
And the swift movements of the dance; 

In each circle gathering nigh, 

Sigh reaching sigh , 
As Hope and Memory advance. 


3. 
Oh! how rapturous in the calm 
Of Eve’s soft balm, 
Didst thou in the old days resound 
In accord o’er wide-heaving breast, 
With threefold zest, 
When reapers three times beat the ground. 


4. 
Oh! how hideous o’er the pride 
Of conquest’s tide, 
Burst thy valorous windswept roar, 
When the bloodstained spear so rash 
With whizz and crash, > 
Pierced through iron shield once more. 


5- 
Crackling beneath the fearful brand 
Of wild Roland, 

’Twas thine to feel once Roncesvale ; 
And breathing down the mighty horn 
By night and morn . 

With that proud name to fill the vale. 
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6. 


Then thou hurriest to the mane 
The dark, rough, mane 
Of Balisea at full speed ; 
And midst the standards of the Cid 
As thy notes bid 
Romance pursues and decks the deed. 


YB 
Then to the Rhone, the glad, fair, stream, 
Where swift waves gleam, 

The dusty locks set free and loose, 
Thou bidst the sweet lone nightingale 
Test thy soft tale 

In the green gardens of Toulouse. 


8. 


Be born again. As Earth gets wise 
Fresh struggles rise ; 
*Tis Dante shapes thee stern divine ; 
With thee to depths of hell goes down, 
The mount may crown 
Deathless, on wings see God’s light shine. 


9. 
Hail Empress beautiful art thou! 
So happy now: 
Queen of all Latin song and verse! 
A rebel greets thee willingly 
By conquest free, 
Brought back thy praises to rehearse. 


10. 


Glory and care of sires of mine, 
All praise be thine! 

Sacred to me and no less dear: 
Give me, Oh rhyme, a flower anew 
For love so true, 

For hatred an arrow full of fear. 


MAURICE TODHUNTER. 
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INDEPENDENT SECTION. 


Under the above title a limited portion of the ‘‘ Westminster Review ”’ is occasionally 
set apart for the reception of Articles which contain opinions at variance with the 
particular ideas or measures it advocates. The object is to facilitate the expres- 
sion of opinion 4 writers of high mental power and culture, who, while they are 
codons Mande of freedom and progress, yet differ widely on special points of great 
practical concern, both from the Editor and from each other. 


AUTARKEY AND AUTARCHY. 


THE shifting of the commercial centre from agriculture to trade 
seems clearly responsible for much of the present unemployment, 
and its increasing area. And now Industrialism has become more 
fluid, and emancipated itself from the ancient fixed poles of interest 
and effort, round which it revolved so long, we may reasonably 
doubt if we can ever elude its pursuing shadow of grim necessity. 
The very conditions of its present existence invite perpetual change 
and therefore perpetual conflict and unsettlement. Progress, 
modern civilization, a vaster and more varied front of occupation, 
must involve by an inherent obligation a certain or uncertain 
amount of suffering and loss. We pay dearly for our liberties, and 
the march of the onward, upward movement has always been, and 
perhaps will always be, paved with the lives of men. Disorganiza- 
tion of business, paralysed and superseded focz of activity, ap- 
parently accompany each fresh outburst of human energy. Indeed, 
at first, frequently the few alone are enriched at the expense of the 
many. A general impoverishment sometimes precedes a general 
rise in wages and comforts, and the standards of life, just as a tonic 
medicine or new hygienic method may aggravate before beginning 
to amend the bad symptoms of an invalid. The revolution in our 
industries occasioned by the opening out of new sources of wealth 
at home and abroad, or even by the disturbing frivolities of fashion, 
such as the disappearance of some article of dress like ribands, do 
not necessarily in the commencement of an era guarantee any social 
improvement or gain for the masses that work. On the contrary, 
any fresh birth in industries implies fresh travail pangs, privations, 
and distress. Readjustments to a new environment and new factors 
may be, often are, violent, and exceedingly painful in their sub- 
version of old rooted interests. So the introduction of machinery, 
by the displacement of much manual labour, at first operated disas- 
trously as a rude solvent of venerable continuities, and seemed to 
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do far more harm than good for a considerable period of time. The 
purchase money, for the benefit of the community as a whole, had 
to be expended in the pauperization or utter ruin of almost count- 
less individuals. And, so far as we can anticipate now, there is no 
possibility of precluding such unhappy events, when capital, by the 
sudden cessation of one opening, has been diverted into unfamiliar 
channels. On such emergencies even skilled labour cannot protect 
itself, and may be more helpless than unskilled labour with its 
more general adaptability to change, in endeavours to meet a novel 
development or startling departure in trade. Re-accommodations 
here are more than difficult. Transition is evidently the law of the 
cosmos, as Heraclitus said, through all its numerous departments, 
and organic transformations of industry, that compel an entire re- 
shuffling in the relations of capital and labour and direction, can- 
not but be fraught with the most serious consequences. The best 
that the breeziest optimist may dare to expect is, that the bad 
effects may somehow be to a small extent foreseen and provided 
for, and therefore mitigated. We may not hope for a removal of 
the attendant evils, that await every end that makes a new and bet- 
ter beginning. All solutions and dissolutions must be disagreeable 
to all immediately affected. Angels, says Emerson, go out that arch- 
angels may come in. But when the angel comes from below and 
returns to his place, he rends the body, whether political, or social, 
or industrial. 

So much political economy has lived so long, to use a forcible 
expression, in the air, belonging neither to heaven nor to earth, and 
suspended between the two like Mohammed’s coffin, that discussions 
till quite recently, on almost every branch of it, have been purely 
academic. The position, or imposition, of an imaginary economic 
man, possesses only an abstract importance. But we have grown 
more practical now, from the pinch of adversity and the loss of 
magnificent markets. The new economist has a better rule for his 
guidance, “ Nid actum reputans, si quid superesset agendum.” He 
does not consider any question quite closed yet, and persistently 
advocates an open mind, as well as an open door. It is true, of 
course, within limits, that a kind of economic adjustment or average 
arranges eventually that the welfare of the one shall be the wel- 
fare of the many. Some sort of general working level is gradually 
established. But nevertheless this, like Euclid’s straight line, seems 
rather theoretic than practical, and holds true but approximately 
and roughly, and over extended periods of time. And we must add 
the necessary qualification to this happy-go-lucky principle, that the 
State should co-operate and rectify angular irregularities, and im- 
partially control or superintend this vague tendency to an ultimate 
harmony of conflicting interests. We are confronted with a natural 
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competition evolving towards a natural unstable equilibrium. 
Employers and the employed, the particular trade as a whole, and 
the individual, have divided aims and interests, and nevertheless a 
common welfare, through this very opposition of claims. And the 
office of the State is dispassionately to insure no encroachments of 
the one upon the other, and no unfair attitude on either side, as 
arbiter vivendi. It can, and must, correct unjust inequalities. 
Things do not, as a matter of fact, invariably and obediently and 
amicably adjust themselves, to any gilded preconceptions of any 
system of political economy. Facts will not bend to theories, but 
theories must bend to facts. There is no logical connection be- 
tween our personal preferences or firmest convictions and the march 
of progress, though we may construct a new decalogue out of them, 
and hedge them in and round with all the thunders of some scien- 
tific Sinai. And the crude, unfounded supposition, that material 
prosperity has a felicitous knack of accommodating itself automatic- 
ally to every revolution of trade, and that capital invested in some 
remunerative industry will spontaneously and instinctively, on some 
grave commercial dislocation, flow into some other ready, con- 
venient, receptive channel, and will flow into it immediately and 
without direction, runs counter to all history and all experience. 
Miracles do not happen in such cheap and easy redistributions of 
national wealth, even at the bidding of the most confident and 
aggressive political economy. New sources and resources for 
utilizing men and money productively cannot possibly be created 
at a mement’s notice, they do not spring up like mushrooms. And 
it is obvious to the most superficial and incurious observer, that the 
battles of the future will be commercial, and the conquerors of the 
future will be those that control the chief markets of the world. 
And how skilled labour in one trade can be calmly transferred at 
once, in spite of a thousand rooted vested interests, without fric- 
tion, and without tremendous loss to another trade, conducted, per- 
haps, on diametrically opposed lines, we do not understand. The 
hand and eye carefully educated by years of discipline in one 
specialized direction, resent such sharp interruptions, and cannot, 
unless by an impossible new apprenticeship, find employment in 
another direction, that demands equal quickness and coordinate 
faculty. We have all good reason to complain, and the Suffragettes 
have a solid grievance. The policy or impolicy of our time has 
been fatally circumscribed and too retrospective, as if our descen- 
dants had no claims on us. Government, to be successful, must be 
Promethean. If it cannot draw fire from heaven, it should not give 
us smoke alone. We are not speaking of any particular Ministry, 
for Liberals and Unionists alike have always seemed utterly bank- 
rupt of all vital economic ideas, and have alike been content to live 
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merely from hand to mouth, and let to-morrow take care of itself. 
Aristarchy has evidently failed, but will Demarchy do much better ? 
Or do we require a compromise between them, and a working re- 
conciliation of both principles, that represent respectively Indivi- 
dualism and Socialism? At any rate, the aim of a living, wise, 
Government, is not a barren opulence, nor even welfare (a vague 
and visionary and unsatisfactory term), but rather self-sufficiency or 
(to adopt an admirable Greek word) Autarkey. No attitude of 
indolent non-intervention, no legalized or unlegalised fatuousness 
of Jdaissez-faire, no shifting and drifting and idle deter- 
mination by force of circumstances, no cultivated Oppor- 
tunism or Inopportunism, as it usually proves to be in 
the end, no State Micawberism, will ever save or defend 
an empire. They can only make a_ great country 
small. Every student of our polifical and economical history must 
perceive how much and how often our statesmen have trusted to 
chance and waited upon events, instead of taking time by the fore- 
lock and creating opportunities, and shaping their own future for 
their own purposes. The country’s fortune has been too often 
decided and lost by mere professors and doctrinaires in their studies 
and arm-chairs. 

State interference, in spite of Herbert Spencer’s passionate 
protest to the contrary, seems not only justified by the constantly 
recurring displacements of Capital and the ensuing dislocations of 
Labour, but even imperatively required. This does not mean 
that Government should step in and perform what private enter- 
prise would accomplish much better, or supply unnecessary occupa- 
tion in unproductive spheres for the unemployed and the incom- 
petent, or lower the market rate of wages by a competitive inter- 
position. For that State, which degenerates into a sort of superior 
relieving officer, will soon be in want of relief itself. But still, 
Parliament, instead of interminable and unprofitable moralizings 
and party palaverings that settle nothing and unsettle everything, 
and lead to no final issue, might well in seasons of national 
embarrassment from revolutions or disturbances in Trade, seize the 
opportunity of revising antiquated statutes and tariffs that only 
invite cur commercial conquerors to their easy prey. Without 
penalizing foreigners or prohibiting imports, we might yet, by 
some simple measures not inconsistent with the real principles of 
Free Trade restore the lost equilibrium and render home production 
again fruitful. Legislation, which favours outsiders and their 
goods at the expense of our own markets, rejects that cheap defence 
and those natural ramparts which other countries utilize to our 
disadvantage and discomfiture in an unequal contest. No sane 
economist, who knows anything of history and the present balance 
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of commercial power, can reasonably wish England to be the dump- 
ing-ground of Europe and America, with the ruinous notice 
ostentatiously displayed, “Rubbish may be shot here.” _If we all 
accept the principle of Protection for Labour, as we do in our 
Trade Unions, there appears to be no logical objection to a further 
extension and application of the same principle towards some sort 
of security for our investments. It is a terrible indictment of 
our present economic system and economic conditions, that capital 
of late has been so frequently compelled to migrate elsewhere, and 
finds in other lands the safety which England seems unable or 
unwilling to afford. Not that we desire to avoid a healthy com- 
petition. But we are resolved that our protagonists in trade shall 
possess at any rate an equality of opportunity, instead of being 
fearfully and fatally handicapped in the struggle. Avant de 
philoscpher il faut étre. We only demand the simple right to 
exist, and that our markets in their unprotected openness should 
not be made the happy hunting-ground of American adventurers 
and German speculators, and gigantic Trusts that invite but do not 
inspire confidence. Ai fair field and no favour, is all we ask. But 
we deprecate tariffs created under perfectly different conditions and 
only retained in the interest of an obsolete political economy to 
provide chairs for university professors and make a party rallying 
cry or watchword. It seems strange, in the irony of events, to 
discover the spirit of ultra-conservatism masquerading under the 
Liberal colours, and defending as if the altar and the hearth in one, 
a principle from which all true life and meaning have long ago 
utterly and entirely departed. Free Trade has come to remain, 
but certainly it stands in sore need of restatement in accordance 
with changed conditions and the new relations of Capital and 
Labour at home, and the corresponding difference in the attitude 
of our competitors abroad. We have no need to change our 
principles, but we have every reason to reinterpret them in more 
modern terms and the language of the period. Fluid civilizations, 
like our own, inevitably pass through perpetual transformations of 
doctrines whether of Church or State. Principles may be eternal, 
and indeed many are, but fresh needs demand fresh applications 
and fresh combinations, if they are to continue fruitful helps and 
not fossilized hindrances. It seems singular, not to say incredible, 
that, in an age of essential progress, during which even at last a 
theology so long arrested in its growth and dwarfed and deformed, 
has put forth daring new shoots of development, the Political 
Econemy of our grandfathers and great-grandfathers should endure 
as it was and not have passed beyond the preambles of its infancy, 
petrified itself and petrifying all it touches. We speak of it as a 
governing fact in the councils of the nation. No doubt, numerous 
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independent thinkers have shaken off the old swaddling bands of 
thought, and moved on in harmony with the spirit of the age. But 
our rulers have still to be converted, and we hope they are not 
waiting as their predecessors in the early Reform days, for the 
“burning of ricks and Bristols.” Yet the increasing accumulation 
of unused material, in the shape of unemployed labour, and the 
myriads on and below the margin of bare subsistence and the more 
and more importunate appeal of the submerged, should satisfy the 
dullest that there must be something radically wrong and perhaps 
rotten in the foundations of our Trade. It surely shows us the 
basis must be broadened. 

The fatal fallacy appears to be the unreasoned and unreason- 
able belief that Capital and Labour after a longer or shorter period 
of commercial agony can save themselves by some sort of automatic 
conjuring. As if the State should stand impartially aside and do 
nothing while thousands starve and markets are lost for ever, and 
employers remove their money and plant and even work-people, 
till things somehow in the end right themselves. But this is not 
playing the game, but rather trifling with the most vital interests 
and the welfare of the Empire. We expect our rulers to govern 
events, and not merely to be governed by them. The employers 
and the employed can and do supply the Capital and the Labour, 
but our statesmen (if any still exist) must supply the direction, and 
the people have an inalienable right to demand this and insist upon 
this. |The magical process supposed by the early economists to 
be inherent in the very nature of commerce, by which the constitu- 
ent factors eventually adjusted the gravest inequalities and regu- 
lated and disposed the flow of Capital and Labour from one invest- 
ment to another, simply is not to be found and has no meaning 
whatever. It is one of those beautiful propositions or postulates, 
evolved from the inner consciousness of some academic professor 
in his comfortable armchair, which bears no relation to truth—an 
ornamental pre-assumption, to serve as the figurehead of a theory, 
but quite outside the sphere of actuality and all practical politics. 
The mere utterance of a pious belief, the mere acceptance of a 
solemn formula, will not and do not insure any working power in 
the one or the other. Markets now have to be made, to be fought 
for with every weapon available and won at a price. And the 
State must provide the necessary direction, by widening the lines 
of least resistance. Fields for investment and for competition 
abound yet all over the world, but in these days of universal rivalry 
and bounty-fed activities, the individual and private enterprise are 
helpless without some measure of State support and sanction. As 
things stand at present, Government favours foreign and penalizes 
national trade. Other countries, at least as intelligent as our own, 
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for we enjoy no monopoly of economical wisdom, erect forbidding 
tariff walls around their native industries and preclude commercial 
aggression. We have not the slightest desire, and with our history 
and in our position it would be quite impossible, to imitate their 
example. But nevertheless the flag should be behind (and even 
in front of) the trade, not in the guise of gunboats but in the 
character of statesmanlike direction. One would frequently 
think, from the records of contemporary events, that our rulers were 
ashamed of or absolutely indifferent to the extension of our com- 
merce and its security abroad, as well as to the promotion of busi- 
ness interests at home. Now the ultimate defence of our Empire 
is not the navy and its iron walls, not our reserve funds of gold 
which are said to be a fiction and not a fact, not even our liberties, 
whatever such a vague and elastic expression may signify, but 
Public Confidence. Merchants and manufacturers, our great 
capitalists, will not invest their money at home or in the markets 
of the Empire, unless they can feel sure of their footing. When 
the Ministry never upraises the hand of direction, to guide and 
control, when securities may be at the mercy of a snap vote or 
chance division in Parliament and squalid party differences, and 
the tap-room is the tap-root of the rudest and crudest Socialism, 
far-seeing men will not hazard their all and waste their lives or 
energies in building up businesses that may have no more stability 
than houses of cards. Party Government has great and obvious 
advantages, and will probably last as long as the Empire. But 
it involves disastrous defects. It naturally puts the victory of the 
moment before the permanent benefit of generations to come, and 
makes matters of future and eternal importance mere questions for 
present debate and prejudiced consideration. The inexorable 
consequence ensues that nothing, however vast and vital in its 
bearings, gets adequately thought out. Problems arrive for im- 
mediate settlement by party against party, Votes and not 
national welfare weigh most with leaders. The nation must be 
amused, tickled, gratified, followed, rather than instructed and forti- 
fied and led. The last Popular (not Public) Opinion must he 
humoured and conciliated, and the man in the street is called into 
the counsels of the Ministry. The final appeal, whether from 
Liberals or Unionists, invariably goes to him and rests with him. 
Government seems fast degenerating into a pitiful Ochlocracy or 
Arithmocracy, rule by the mob or rule by numbers. What can 
become then of Political Economy? _ It will descend to mere party 
cries, and those convenient epigrams which sacrifice truth to sound 
and are so easily remembered and so little understood. It will 
furnish missiles and no more for the game of the moment, till those 
who have been found in are eventually found out, and we have a 
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re-distribution of seats in the Houses of Parliament. If only real 
educated Public (and not Popular) Opinion were consulted, and not 
private interest and personal advantage from a party point of view, 
trade would have a better chance, and the country might be gov- 
erned for the benefit of all and not of a section, with some regard 
for the future and the destiny of a great country. Meanwhile 
markets slip out of our grasp—never to return. Wiser nations do 
not neglect their native industries, and the danger to England 
draws nearer and nearer. Proximus ardet Ucalegon. 

Autarkey must continue an impossible dream, while Party 
stands before Patriotism and principles, and Liberals and Unionists 
alike contend for victory and not for truth, for place and power and 
not for the commonwealth. We are supposed to be a practical 
people, but we do not carry out business spirit or business habits 
into pclitics. There alone the most important matters are handled, 
without special education or experience, by amateurs who have 
served no apprenticeship and are yet expected to govern success- 
fully the greatest Empire in the world, when they cannot even 
manage their own small estates in the country. Till such depart- 
ments as imperial defence and national trade have been set 
beyond the reach of party squabbles, and cease to be counters in 
a game or scramble for offices and emoluments, England will be 
great only in name and will invite aggression and catastrophes. 
What we have lost already can never perhaps be recovered. But 
our rulers may even now, if they will, and public opinion must 
compel them to do so, learn some of the elementary economical 
axioms, and among them the self-evident goal of all governments, 
the welfare and security of the governed. The rudiments of states- 
manship ought to tell a Ministry, that it possesses no proper raison 

"ttre, unless it inspires public confidence and offers a strong 
direction and stable control to trade, unless it can insure a healthy 
respect for English property, and English investors. And the new 
Political Economy, which speaks from the lessons of history and 
has planted its feet on solid ground, is perfectly capable of advising 
any cabinet and making it a real power. 


F. ORDE WARD. 
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CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 
SCIENCE. 


Since the discovery of radium, and the remarkable series of 
observations in chemistry and physics which have ensued, it has 
become difficult, even for the expert chemist, to’ realise the im- 
portant changes which are taking place in our views of the con- 
stitution of matter, and its ultimate molecular sub-division. 
Numerous treatises on the subject have appeared, most of which 
are written in support of some special theory; but we know of no 
statement of the whole question which is made in such plain lan- 
guage, and is yet so complete, as Mr. W. Makower’s work on 
Radio-active Substances,! which has just appeared. In it the 
author first gives a good historical summary of the various re- 
searches which led up to Madame Curie’s remarkable discoveries, 
and then describes subsequent observations towards which he has 
himself contributed some important work. Very wisely, Mr. 
Makower has dispensed with mathematical formulz, which are very 
likely to prove misleading when the data upon which they are 
based are still in a state of uncertainty. The theoretical bearings 
of radio-active phenomena are, however, fully considered, and even 
the recent alleged transmutation of metals is referred to; but in 
cautious terms. The numerous references to original papers are of 
special use to the student who may wish to extend his researches 
in any particular direction. We can confidently recommend Mr. 
Makower’s book to all who are anxious for information upon one 
of the most important scientific discoveries of modern times. 

The Smithsonian Institution has issued a reprint which is 
specially welcome at the present time, when so much attention is 
being given to the subject of aérial navigation. It is well known 
to those who have made a special study of aéronautics that the late 
S. P. Langley, Secretary of the Smithsonian Institution, was the 
first to construct a machine that flew, by means of the power 
developed by a steam engine. This success was attained after a 
long series of researches and experiments, many of which are now 
reprinted in the volume before us.2 The detailed descriptions of 
the “ aérodrome,” as Mr. Langley called his machine, are of special 
interest at the present moment, and are accompanied by useful 


1. ** The Radio-active Substances.”” By W. Makower. London: Triibner & Co., 
Ltd., 1908. 

2. “ Researches and Experiments in Aerial Navigation.’”?” By S. P. Langley. 
Washington, 1908. 
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diagrams and photographs. The two articles on the greatest flying 
creature, are of much interest to the naturalist, as they describe 
in considerable detail the largest flying reptile known to us, the 
Ornithostoma, whose spread of wing was about 20 feet. It is to 
be hoped that the aérodrome, which was being constructed, or 
rather tested, by Prof. Langley, at the time of his death, will be 
further developed by the United States Government. Among 
other recently published works issued by the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion we may mention a monograph on the Taxonomy of the Mus- 
coidean Flies, by C. H. T. Townsend3 The importance of flies as 
carriers of disease is now so well established that their study has 
become a necessary preliminary to the initiation of preventive 
measures. Although the family described by Mr. Townsend is not 
one of the worst offenders from the sanitary point of view, yet 
much of the information given may prove useful at some future 
time, and is, in any case, of scientific value. 

During the search for gold in the Klondike region numerous 
remains of extinct mammals have been found, and from time to 
time similar finds have been reported from Alaska. In order to 
obtain reliable information upon the occurrence of these remains 
the Smithsonian Institution has dispatched two expeditions to 
Alaska ; the first in 1904, and the second last year, in charge of Mr. 
C. W. Gilmore The report on the latter expedition contains 
some useful information on the occurrence of the fossil remains cf 
a number of pleistocene mammals, together with a number of 
illustrations of the fossils found, with representative views of 
the chief sites. The cause of the extinction of these gigantic 
mammals still remains a mystery, and in the district referred to by 
Mr. Gilmore all the remains were of a fragmentary character, no 
complete skeletons being found. No doubt further research will 
throw more light upon one of the most fascinating problems of 


geology. 


PHILOSOPHY AND THEOLOGY. 


In the little volume which contains Auberon Herbert’s 
“Herbert Spencer” Lecture for 1906, and his “Plea for 
Voluntaryism,”! we have a posthumous work which is, perhaps, more 
interesting on account of the author’s rich personality than an 


. The Taxonomy of the Muscoidean Flies.” By C. H. T. Townsend. 
Washington: Smithsonian Institution, 1908. ; 
4. ‘Smithsonian Exploration in Alaska in 1907.’’ Washington: Smithsonian 
institution, 1908. 
1. “The Voluntaryist Creed: being the Herbert Spencer Lecture delivered at 
Oxford, June 7, 1906 ; and A Plea for Voluntaryism.”” By Auberon Herbert. Oxford : 
University Press. 1908. 2/- net cloth, 6d. paper. 
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account of the doctrine enunciated. _In criticising such a book, the 
critic must do one of two things: he must either commit himself to 
a critique which would extend to the length of an article, or he 
must confine his notice to a little more than a mere announcement 
of publication. We are compelled to accept the latter choice. 
Most of those interested in the subject already know how Herbert 
Spencer and his henchman, Auberon Herbert, pushed the principle 
of individualism to the margin of practical anarchy. Here in the 
“Voluntaryist Creed” and in the “Plea for Voluntaryism” we have 
Auberon Herbert’s last, and we may say most emphatic, pronounce- 
ments upon the subject. The lecture is now published for the 
first time; the “Plea” was finished only a few days beforé the 
author’s death, and was intended for circulation for signature by 
those who agreed with it. It is unnecessary to say that both 
papers are full of fine thoughts and noble sentiments, and make 
enjoyable reading even to those who differ most widely from the 
author’s conclusions. We cannot put down our pen without express- 
ing our regret at having to bid farewell to one of the most genial 
and great-hearted personalities of our day. Eccentric, not only in 
some of his views, but also in the ways in which he expressed his 
views, Auberon Herbert won the respect of all thinking men, and 
he also won the hearts of multitudes of “the people,” among whom 
he delighted to move as if he were one of them. He was a pioneer 
in the “open-air” habit of life, making himself conspicuous in this 
respect long before the public recognised the wisdom of his views. 
His “voluntaryism,” in its extremest development, was only a 
defect—that is, in the opinion of those like ourselves to whom it 
appeared to be a defect at all—of a great political virtue. Herbert’s 
passionate zeal for liberty led him to overlook too much the fact 
that liberty can be secured only by social organisation. He was 
full of angles, but his angles were all excrescences of virtues. 

In Steiner’s “ Mystére Chrétien,” we have an exceptionally 
noteworthy example of the mystical literature which occupies such 
a conspicuous position in the modern world of letters. In this book 
we have not only one of the most significant works of one of the 
leading mystics and occultists of the day in Germany, but in the 
translator’s introduction we have also a representative essay by one 
of the leading mystics and occultists of France. Those readers, 
therefore, who would know what the latest mystic teaching is, could 
not do better than study this work. We draw attention‘to it here, 
quite “ without prejudice” as to our own attitude towards mystic- 
ism and occultism, and solely because of the importance which the 


2. “Le Mystére Chrétien et les Myst@éres Antiques.”” By Rudolf Steiner. 
Translated from the German, with Introduction. By Edouard Schuré. Paris: ,Perrin 
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subject generally is assuming. A critical appreciation, either for or 
against, would require at least a long article, if justice was to be 
done to either the critic himself, or his subject. Schuré, the 
translator, is already well-known as the author of not far from a 
score of noteworthy books—essays, histories, poetry, drama—many 
of them dealing with occultism and mysticism. Steiner, the author, 
a man still only in middle age, is an Austrian, spent ten years of 
study and preparation in Vienna, ten years at Weimar, as collabora- 
tor in examining the archives of Goethe and Schiller, and in editing 
a new edition of Goethe's scientific works, and since 1901 he has 
been at Berlin, where he occupies a commanding position among 
the theosophist propagandists of Germany. The mystical tendency 
has been strong in him from youth. Before he definitely con- 
nected himself with the theosophists, he came under the personal 
influence, first of Nietzsche, and then of Haeckel. Nietzsche, we 
are told, represents “only an interesting episode in the life of the 
esoteric thinker”; but the meeting with Haeckel “ marks a capital 
phase in the development of his mind.” Steiner fully accepted 
Haeckel’s evolutionary theory; but demanded an explanation of 
the force which initiates and carries on that evolution. He early 
adopted the belief in an zmvo/ution of spiritual energy proceeding 
parallel to the physical evo/ution. As Schuré, in the Introduction, 
puts it: “L’Esprit qui contient l'avenir en germe, s’imvo/ue dans 
la matiére ; ainsi la matiére, qui recoit l’esprit, évo/ue vers l'avenir.” 
Steiner’s relation to the theosophists is somewhat peculiar. The 
Theosophical Society is practically an organ that gives expression 
to Oriental esoterism. Steiner is an Occidental, or rather a Chris- 
tian, esoterist. He joined the society on the understanding that 
the two schools should exist side by side. According to Steiner, 
Buddha attained only to what in the ancient forms of initiation was 
called “ death,” while Jesus attained, in the eyes of his disciples, to 
the “resurrection.” “The Buddha,” says Steiner, “ proved by his 
life that man comes from the Logos, and that he returns into the 
light of the Logos when his own terrestrial. envelope perishes. 
Jesus is the Logos, the Word himself, in his human manifestation. 
In him the Word has been made flesh.” Steiner’s mental pedigree 
may be traced through Manes, the Cathari of Hungary, the 
Templars, the Knights of St. John, etc. Naturally, the Rosicrucian 
element is strongly represented in his teaching. Schuré, in his 
introduction, explains that “the Rosicrucian idea seeks to restore 
to the sign of the cross the force and magic which the Christ him- 
self gave to it, by making the flower of modern time bud from its 
stem. This is why it robes the cross with roses.” The book which 
Schuré has translated is called in the original, “ Das Christenthum 
als mystische Thatsache” (“Christianity as a mystical Fact”). 
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After several chapters on the ancient mysteries, the sages of 
Greece, Plato, etc., we have chapters on the Gospels, the Miracle 
of Lazarus, the Apocalypse, the Historical Antecedents of Jesus, 
the Essence of Christianity, Christianity and the Pagan Wisdom, 
and St. Augustine and the Catholic Church. The germ of Chris- 
tianity is to be sought in the ancient mysteries. Jesus was himself 
an Essenian. He was the loftiest personage that could come forth 
from Essenism. The ancient initiates had known God, the Word, 
the Eternal Logos, but only in the mysterious darkness of the 
sanctuary. When Christians speak of the Logos, they think only 
of a human Incarnation. The writings of the first Christian cen- 
turies reflect the struggle to reconcile the new conceptions with the 
old. Thus Christianity emerged slowly from the ancient mysteries. 
Some writers expressed Christian convictions in the language of 
the mysteries; other dressed the wisdom of the mysteries in a 
Christian garb. The narrative in John’s Gospei is both true and 
mystical. For example, the resurrection of Lazarus is the account 
of an initiation performed in open day. 
“ Lazarus is ripe for the accomplishment of this metamor- 
phosis in himself. He assumes the linen robe of the mystics. 
He falls into a lethargy which is a symbol of death. He is 
buried in the crypt. When Jesus arrives, the three days have 
elapeed....... An initiation into the mysteries has been 
accomplished.” 
From the above, those who are familiar with the views of mystics 
will gather the position of the author—of the two authors. As to 
the later centuries, Steiner holds that Augustine’s dogmatic separa- 
tion between knowledge and faith, and his insistence upon believ- 
ing on the authority of the church, has issued in the result that the 
church has forgotten the meaning “ of its arcana, and the world has 
lost its faith. The question is how mankind is to recover them. 
Only a gradual and hierarchical initiation will reveal to the world 
all the profundity of Christianity, and will restore to Christianity 
all its life.” 


SOCIOLOGY, POLITICS, AND JURISPRUDENCE. 


The fourth volume of Mr. John Morley’s “ Miscellanies,”! 
commences with his Romanes Lecture, delivered in the Sheldonian 
Theatre, at Oxford, on June 2nd, 1897, on Machiavelli. The other 
items are Guicciardini; a New Calendar of Great Men; John 


1. “ Miscellanies,’? Fourth Series. By John Morley. London: Macmillan & Co., 
Ltd., 1908. 
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Stuart Mill: An Anniversary ; Lecky on Democracy; A Historical 
Romance ; and Democracy and Reaction. These lectures, essays, 
and reviews may be compared with Macaulay’s essays, more closely 
perhaps than any others which have since appeared, with this dif- 
ference, that Mr. Morley does not sacrifice truth to effect. There 
is the same brilliancy, if more terseness, and, like Macaulay, Mr. 
Morley never hesitates to plunge into a side issue if it will help to 
elucidate the matter in hand. 

In Machiavelli we have a criticism superior to Macaulay’s 
essay on the same character, and equal to the more famous criticism 
on Bacon. We say “superior,” subject, of course, to the great 
strides made since Macaulay’s time in political science. It has been 
the fashion to belittle the great essayist, and we dare say it will be 
the fashion to treat these essays before us as equally out of date, 
but we venture to assert that they will be read when the “ rapid 
reviews” of the modern press have passed into oblivion with the 
betting and sporting news with which the newspaper proprietors 
load their papers, to the demoralisation of the public. 

In Mr. Morley’s “ Machiavelli” we have, as we have indicated, 
a masterpiece, and we can scarcely say less of his “ Giucciardini,” 
Machiavelli’s contemporary and friend. To even well-read per- 
sons, as Mr. Morley observes, he is little more than a name, known 
only from a chance reference of Macaulay. Yet he was, says Mr. 
Morley, “one of the acutest, weightiest, most vigorous, and obser- 
vant of European publicists in ancient times, or modern.” In 
rescuing this great writer from obscurity, and assigning to %im his 
proper place in letters, Mr. Morley has placed us all under a deep 
obligation. He has given us a sketch of Guicciardini as a man of 
affairs, and in his exile as a political theorist, historian, shrewd 
observer of men, and the explorer of the secrets of managing them. 
In Mr. Morley’s criticism of “Lecky on Democracy,” we are 
strongly reminded of Macaulay’s essay on Robert Montgomery’s 
Poems. Just as Macaulay pulverised the unfortunate would-be 
poet, so Mr. Morley has, for all time, smashed Lecky as a political 
writer. “His works,” wrote Macaulay, of Montgomery, “ have re- 
ceived more enthusiastic praise, and have deserved more unmixed 
contempt, than any which, as far as our knowledge extends, have 
appeared within the last three or four years. His writing has the 
same relation to poetry which a Turkey carpet bears to a picture.” 
In the same spirit Mr. Morley exposes the hollowness of Lecky as 
a political teacher. “In other fields he has shown qualities of 
eminent distinction. From him, if from any living writer, we 
should have expected firm grasp of his subject, unity of argument, 
reflective originality, power, depth, ingenuity ; above all, the philo- 
sophic temper. In any one of those anticipations it is melancholy 
to have to say that deep disappointment awaits the readers.” 
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Fugitive pieces from the Times and the Nineteenth Century, 
as Mr. Morley terms these essays, they are, in our humble opinion, 
permanent additions to our literature. They are far from being 
“ without a clue.” We dare scarcely hope for more, but console 
ourselves with the thought that what is lost to literature is gained 
by the empire. 

The fifth volume of Dr. Theal’s great work, “The History of 
South Africa since September, 1795,”2 contains the history of Cape 
Colony from 1860 to 1872; of Natal, from 1857 to 1872; of Griqua- 
land West to 1880; of Great Namaqualand, Damaraland, Trans- 
kei, Temperland, and Griqualand East, to 1885; Pondsland and 
the Portuguese Territory, to 1894. 

This work is the sequel to the author’s “ History and Ethno- 
graphy of Africa South of the Zambesi, from the settlement of the 
Portuguese at Sefaler in September, 1505, to the conquest of Cape 
Colony by the British, in September, 1795,” in three volumes. We 
may, therefore, assume that if health and time permit, Dr. Theal 
will bring the new volume down to recent times, at any rate, the 
Boer War. As the historian of South Africa, we are entitled to 
receive from him the continuation of his story of the Orange River 
Sovereignty and the Transvaal Republic, from 1872 till their aboli- 
tion. Of Sir George Grey, Dr. Theal writes in warm terms of 
approval. Of the many able men who had governed Cape Colony, 
none had so entirely enjoyed the confidence of every section of the 
community, white and black. If the Government of the day had, 
he asserts, allowed his policy to be carried out, a vast amount of 
blood and treasure would have been saved to the mother country, 
as well as to South Africa, and instead of the feelings of distrust 
that came into existence between sections of the colonists, there 
would be now perfect harmony and goodwill. Another mistake 
was made in the appointment of his successor, Sir Philip Wode- 
house, an Indian official. It is to be hoped that the Imperial 
Government has at last learned its lesson. Admirable as those 
men are in their own sphere in India, or other Crown Colonies, they 
are worse than useless in self-governing colonies. They do far 
more harm than good. After complete failure in South Africa, Sir 
Philip left its shores unregretted by any, for India, where he had 
graduated, and where for five years, he continued a_ successful 
administrator. 

In the main, however, this is a narrative of incidents rather 
than a history in the higher sense of the term. It adds nothing to 
our knowledge of South Africa to be told that Prince Alfred, when 


2. *“ Hist of South Africa since September, 1795.’”? By George McCall 
Theal, Litt. D., LL.D. With Sixteen Maps and Charts. In Five Volumes. Vol. V. 
London : Swan, Sonnenschien & Co., Limited, 1908. 
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Duke of Edinburgh, visited Cape Colony and killed an elephant 
in the Knysna, nor that the transport Bosphorus, bound to Bom- 
bay, struck on a reef near Cape St. Francis. And yet a page is 
given up to these two incidents. If we may say so without offence, 
Dr. Theal is rather too parochial. The condition of the village 
pump may be of the highest interest to the villagers, but unless it 
comes into the train of public events, it has no interest for out- 
siders. 

This volume contains a list of books and pamphlets relating to 
South Africa. 

Amongst the “ Proceedings of the Royal Colonial Institute, 
Vol. XXXIX., 1907-1908,”8 edited by the Secretary, none will at- 
tract more attention at the moment than Mr. Thorburn’s paper on 
“Education and Good Citizenship in India.” According to Mr. 
Thorburn, our educational system in India has been a complete 
failure. The literates are few and discontented, the masses still 
illiterate. And the masses are agricultural, the backbone of the 
country. At present we are educating the non-agriculturists at the 
expense of the agriculturists. The first remedy suggested is the 
liberal creation of agricultural scholarships in every district. One 
of the greatest evils to good citizenship, in Mr. Thorburn’s opinion, 
is over-centralisation, and regarding the people as a whole as edu- 
cated men intent on money-making. The fact is, 90 per cent. are 
ignorant simpletons, intent only on gaining their daily bread. De- 
centralisation, simplification, and legislation to meet their needs 
and capacities, should be the first consideration. 

The Colonial Institute is, we understand, outside party politics. . 
Although, apparently, the great majority of its members are Con- 
servatives, it seems a pity that, in the discussions which follow the 
addresses, some members can never refrain from dragging in party 
politics, and giving disagreeable hits to the Liberal Party. A 
Liberal Government, no doubt, has its faults, but we have yet to 
learn that a Conservative Government, even in Imperial matters, 
enjoys a monopoly of all the virtues, or all the talents. These 
departures from what should be the universal rule—no party poli- 
tics—serve no useful purpose, only arouse bad blood, and above 
all, deprive the speaker of that authority which all fair-minded 
men would otherwise be prepared to recognise. 

No more inspiring book could be placed in the hands of the 
young men and boys of all classes than “ The Life Story of the 
Right Hon. John Burns, P.C., M.P.,”4 by Mr. Arthur Page Grubb. 
For the first time in English history a man of the people has 


3. ‘*Proceedings of the Royal Colonial Institute.’’ Edited by the Secretary. 
Vol. XX XIX, 1907-1908. London: The Institute, 1908. 

4. ‘The Life Story of the Right Hon. John Burus, P.C.,M.P. By Arthur 
Page Grubb. London: Edwin Dalton, 1908. 
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attained Cabinet rank, without having passed through some pro- 
fession or business, a practical illustration of the democratic ideal, 
that the ladder of opportunity should make lowly merit to climb to 
the highest places in the political and administrative realm. By 
sheer force of character, John Burns has arrived to a position in 
which, through his special knowledge, he may achieve even greater 
results for the State than those he has hitherto gained. This 
special knowledge of life has been acquired in the hard school of* 
adversity. As a child he worked to keep a roof over his widowed 
mother’s head; he tramped the streets of London in search of 
work for many bitter weeks ; he suffered imprisonment for freedom 
of speech; he worked at his trade amidst the perils of the West 
African coast. Thus he has been able to bring to bear first-hand 
evidence upon many of our great social problems. Apart from its 
moral value, this story is full of interest, and even romance. Mr. 
Grubb writes with enthusiasm for his subject, and with the pen of 
a ready writer. The narrative flows easily, it is not overloaded with 
petty detail, and the interest is fully maintained from first to last. 
In fact, it is a very able performance, the model of what a contem- 
porary biography should be, and Mr. Burns has every reason to be 
satisfied with his biographer. Mr Grubb is, perhaps, a trifle too 
much of the partisan. No man is free from mistakes, and few from 
some slight defect in character. Mr. Burns once said no man was 
worth more than £500 a year. We recollect the speech quite well, 
and we thought, and still think, Mr. Burns made a mistake. We 
thought at the time, and still think, that Mr. Burns meant what he 
said. Mr. Grubb, in our opinion, also makes a mistake in trying to 
explain away an unfortunate observation. Mr. Grubb does, how- 
ever, admit that Mr. Burns is conceited. Perhaps he is. At any 
rate, he has more right to be so than many of our public men, 
who owe their position to fortunate circumstances, and who main- 
tain it by picking the brains of cleverer men than themselves. But 
whatever may be the measure of his conceit, personally, we have 
never found anything offensive in it. 


Admirers of Hungary and its institutions will find much useful 
information, classified and brought up to date, in “ Hungary, a 
Sketch of the Country, Its People, and Its Conditions,”5 by Dr. 
Julius de Vargha. The Hungarians are, perhaps, the most demo- 
cratic people on the Continent; they are certainly the most pro- 
gressive. One of the oldest States in Europe, they have many 
characteristics similar to our own; their Magna Charta of 1222, 
for instance, being, in point of time, external circumstances, and 


5. ‘* Hungary, a Sketch of the Country, its People, and its conditions.”” By 
Julius de Vargha. Budapest: Printing Office of the ‘* Atheneum.’ 1908. 
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even of contents, closely akin to the famous fundamental law of 
the English Constitution. This is an eminently useful little book. 

“ Political Socialism: A Remonstrance,”6 edited by Mr. Mark 
H. Judge, is, as its sub-title tells us, a collection of papers contri- 
buted by members of the “ British Constitution Association.” No 
one would, we think, guess that this Association had been founded 
to fight Socialism. And the Socialism to be combatted is not only 
Utopian Socialism, which all practical politicians agree in thinking 
impracticable in our day, but the Socialism known as “gas and 
water Socialism,” or modern Collectivism, upon which our munici- 
palities are based. We, therefore, quite agree with the Oxford 
Chronicle, a sound, Radical newspaper, that the Association dis- 
plays “a narrowness of outlook which sadly diminishes its claim to 
serious consideration.” 

In resisting, for instance, State provision of secondary schools 
and attacking the work of our great municipalities, the Association 
is going against the tendency of democratic evolution. In our 
modern civilisation, with its congested areas of immense popula- 
tions, there are some utilities which can only be provided by the 
State or the municipality. We have only to look to the United 
States to see the result of leaving public utilities to be exploited 
by individuals. Even the Small Holdings and Allotments Act, 
1907, is obnoxious to the members of this Association. Mr. Wynd- 
ham is aggrieved because it contains the principle of compulsion. 
Members ought to recognise that, with the aid of the co-operative 
principle, small holdings may be made a financial success, as they 
have already proved on the Continent. 

The two main objects of the Association are to maintain per- 
sonal liberty and personal responsibility. In our opinion, both are 
hkely to be preserved in the modern city, with its public amenities, 
and in the country with opportunities now offered to the labourer 
of obtaining for the first time for centuries the fruits of his labour. 

A good antidote to the book we have just noticed is Miss 
Margaret Macmillan’s “ Schools of To-morrow: How the Childr=2n 
of the Future will be Educated.”?7 It breathes the spirit of 
humanism. The primary public schools of the future will be an 
improved “ Bedales.” Teaching will have become a profession— 


perhaps the highest profession—as it was in the archaic past. The 


“coming slavery,” writes Miss Macmillan, “never came because the 
old officialism (which was a synonym of soud/ess routine and con- 


6. ‘ Political Socialism: A Remonstrance.’’ A Collection of Papers by Mem- 
bers of the British Constitution Association, with Presidential Addresses by Lord 
Balfour of Burleigh and Lord Hugh Cecil. Edited by Mark H. Judge. London: 
King & Son. 1908. 

7. ‘*Schools of To-morrow : How the Children of the Future will be Educated.’’ 
By Margaret Macmillan. Stoke-upon-Trent : J.P. Steele. 1908. 
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servatism) perished. The new officialism shows initiative. It acts 
rythmically, as do the organs of a living body, but it is adaptive, 
and even creative, as every living body must be. To become part of 
the officialism of to-morrow, is to be drawn into the very heart of 
a movement whose goal is the salvation and perfecting of the race. 
It is the appreciation of this fact which inspires the ever-growing 
number of persons who realise in their work they are part of a 
movement which has existed always, which has never been really 
paralysed or turned aside, which has worked for ages through the 
dim lives of unconscious lungs, and is now quickening its pace in 
the unfolding life of conscious millions.” 





HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 


Mrs. Green, in her work on “ The Making of Ireland and Its 
Undoing,”! says: “This is the object of these studies, to gather 
together some records of the civilisation of Ireland, before the 
immense destruction of thé Tudor wars; to trace her progress in 
industry, in wealth, and in learning ; and to discover the forces that 
‘ruined this national life.” A commendable object surely, in sup- 
port of which three excellent reasons follow—the imposition of a 
pious duty being a no less important factor, than an exposition of 
the brutal Tudor policy—the “Godly conquest,” and “the perfection 
of Ireland,” which under cover of a silken glove of sniffling cant and 
hypocrisy concealed the iron hand of relentless destiny. 

In the double picture that she has given us, on the one hand 
the construction of social wealth and progress, both industrial and 
intellectual; and on the other the deliberate and wholesale des- 
truction of all this splendid constructiveness, Mrs. Green has 
painted in the details with the colour and precision of a practical 
artist. What is more, she has done her work with the sincerity of 
one who is in sympathy with it, bestowing upon every page a 
wealth of infinite labour and research. She has exposed in all the 
black gloom and gruesome ghastliness of their fine colours, the 
real aim and object of the Tudor policy, viz. the subjugation and 
extinction of the Irish, and the substitution in their place of Eng- 
lishmen and English commerce. She has shown us how essentially 
diabclical and vindictive was this exploitation, or—to call things by 
their proper names—this plunder of Ireland. She has made it 


-. * The Making of Ireland and Its Undoing.”” London: Macmillan & Co., Ltd. 
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clear too beyond all question, that even the “mere Irish,’—to dis- 
tinguish them from the Anglo-Irish of the Pale—were not the 
vile cut-throat savages that Englishmen, in defiance of every moral 
code, always represented them to be. But that in reality they 
were an orderly, highly civilised, law-abiding people, who lived in 
wealth, luxury and intellectual refinement, all of it the work of their 
own hands and brains. Ina word, Mrs. Green has in both these 
admirable pictures, given us a wealth of evidence, supported by 
authentic facts. As such, therefore, her work deserves the serious 
attention of all right-minded and earnest thinkers. 

Needless to say these matters have before now been grasped 
by the serious student of Irish history, the student who is not 
driven or even led to the personal conclusions of partisan historians, 
but who has the insight of discriminating between facts and opin- 
ions. But unfortunately students such as this are but a mere hand- 
ful To the masses in Great Britain and Ireland, indeed even 
among the politicians and statesmen of the former, the ignorance 
of Irish history that prevails is not:only dense and inaccurate, but 
appalling. In fact from the political standpoint it is positively 
culpable. In this sense alone, therefore, Mrs. Green’s book will 
fill a great void, even if it does no more than show British states- 
men how absolutely cut-throat and suicidal—even to their own 
interests—was the blundering and inhuman policy of their fore- 
fathers. 

In giving us only the Irish side of the picture Mrs. Green has 
no doubt, from her own point of view, acted with commendable 
motives. But from a historical standpoint no history that is either 
one-sided or personal, however carefully and diligently it may be 
written, can be of real historical value as a human document. The 
personal element is bound to be prejudicial and the prejudicial im- 
plies partisanship, and this is fatal to history as a science. In this 
sense she has failed. She has failed to discover the sources that 
ruined this healthy national life of Ireland, because she has deli- 
berately omitted to investigate one of the main causes that operated 
thereto—namely Ireland’s own share in her undoing. In omitting 
to estimate the measure of Ireland’s own culpability in her down- 
fall—for culpability there assuredly was—Mrs. Green has demon- 
strated a very decided partisanship. Unfortunately the reason 
she advances for not doing so is too illogical to be defensible. This 
scarcely is true patriotism. The true patriot, even under such ex- 
ceptionally aggravating circumstances as those which have obscured 
the real Ireland under the thick and impenetrable mist of calumny, 
must of very necessity acknowledge the faults of his country. How 
else is it possible to gauge the true moral value of a nation? 
Indeed, the very vileness and malice of so bitter a calumny makes 
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it all the more essential that the exact truth should be 
known—on the one side England’s rapacity and enormi- 
ties; and on the other, the faults and failings of Ire- 
land. In this way only can history strike a just and 
effective balance, in this way alone will Ireland ever 
have justice done to her. Then only will it be possible to effect 
a better understanding between the two peoples. Then only will 
British and Irish statesmen effect a compromise, as mutual as it is 
effective, that will lead to an administration of Ireland consistent 
with the needs and requirements of both parties. 





BELLES LETTRES. 


In the last quarter of the XIXth century, materialism was 
dominant, with the result that art and literature fell under the in- 
fluence of Zola and his school; philosophy denied human liberty ; 
sociology degenerated into a levelling down system of equality fatal 
to all intellectual nobility; politics into a servile adulation of the 
ignorant herd at the expense of the aristocracy of intellect. In 
“Femmes inspiratrices et Poétes annonciateurs,” M. Edouard 
Schuré, whose “ La Roussalka” we favourably noticed in the Wes?- 
minster Review some few years ago, boldly avows his faith in sym- 
bolism. “Le symbole,” he writes, “est l’instrument méme de toute 
création divine ou humaine.” Although Stéphane Mallarmé was 
the virtual founder of this creed, M. Henri de Régnier is at the 
present time its most brilliant exponent. M. Schuré views with 
alarm the prospects of triumphant materialism, which, if carried 
to its logical issue, would not only put an end to all poetry, all 
religion, and all philosophy, but also to all heroism, and all that is 
noble in man. “Ce serait le régne béat et stupide de la 
médiocrité satisfaite dans l’anarchie triomphante.” Intuition, con- 
templation, and creative imagination are the highest faculties of the 
human mind, and the source of its greatness, strength, and dignity. 
They constitute its divine essence. The most amazing phenomenon 
in a period profoundly materialistic is the sudden revival of mys- 
ticism and spiritualism. M. Schuré analyses the works of three 
poets who represent the three distinct schools of thought that are 
exercising the minds of Frenchmen at the present moment, v7z., 
Mme. Ackermann, Louis de Cardonnel, and Alexandre Saint-Yves 
—the first an atheist ; the second a priest of the Benedictine Order ; 


1,‘ Femmes Inspiratrices et Poétes Annonciateurs.” Par Edouard Schuré. Paris: 
Perrin et Cie. 
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the third a scientist, theosophist, and poet, whose “ Testament 
lyrique ” conceives of God and the soul as the organic principles of 
the Universe, the necessary foundations of all wisdom, and the 
synthesis of science and conscience. M. Saint-Yves believes that 
man can reach, by his own effort, through interior illumination, the 
full possession of these sublime truths. It is the creed of one 
whose soul revolts at materialism, yet cannot find peace in the 
dogmas of the Church. M. Schuré devotes the larger part of his 
book to a profound study of three remarkable women: Mathilde 
Wesendonk, Cosima Liszt, who loved and were loved by Richard 
Wagner, and Marguerite Albana Mignaty—wune dme d’élite, to 
whose influence the author attributes his spiritual and intellectuai 
development. We are loth to dismiss in a few words a series of 
essays, penetrating and brilliant, which are at once biographies and 
valuable contributions to the science of Experimental Psychology ; 
but there is no help for it, for a dozen lengthy articles would fail to 
deal adequately with the questions raised by “ Femmes inspiratrices 
et poétes annonciateurs.” 


The intellectual é/z¢e of the Roman Empire, shocked at the 
deification in their lifetime of tyrants that were too often monsters 
of cruelty and lust, sought, some in the Stoic philosophy, others in 
the less ccrrupt religions of the East, a moral support which the 
dominant polytheism was unable to afford. In the days of Ves- 
pasian the followers of Isis were, perhaps, as numerous as the 
worshippers of Christ, and only less despised. In “La Prétresse 
d'Isis,” M. Edouard Schuré presents, in the form of a romance, a 
sympathetic study of that Egyptian cult which Juvenal had so bit- 
terly assailed in his satires. The story itself, apart from its mys- 
tical elements, is simple, and the scenes of it are laid in and about 
Pompeii. Ombricius Rufus had, in his youth, been a student of 
philosophy, but, when Nero banished all the philosophers from 
Rome, he ardently embraced the military profession, and served 
with great distinction at the Siege of Jerusalem. Later on, when 
the highest honours seemed within his reach, he incurred the dis- 
pleasure of Titus, and, instead of being created a general, was dis- 
missed the army with a handsome pension. He thereupon re- 
turned to Pompeii to claim a small estate he had inherited from an 
uncle. Although young, handsome, and athletic, he was dis- 
illusioned of life, and on the point of engrossing himself in philo- 
sophy; but at this critical moment his soul was obsessed by a 
chance meeting with two women, both beautiful, but who, in 
respect of character, were as far apart as the poles. To Ombricius 
this was “ the meeting of the ways.” His higher nature craved for 


2. ‘* La Prétresse d’Isis.’? Par Edouard Schuré,’”’ Paris: Perrin et Cie. 
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the love of Alcyone, the golden-tressed priestess of Isis, and to win 
her hand he agreed to undergo a year’s servitude under her father, 
the aged priest Memnones ; but his patience and faith failed under 
the ordeal. Then he succumbs to the charms of Hedonia Metella, 
a wealthy widow, whose licentious conduct has made her a byword 
in Pompeii. Through her influence he regains the Emperor’s 
favour, is made consul, and decreed a triumph. On the eve of their 
marriage, Alcyone, her father, and two other prominent worshippers 
of Isis are arrested through the machinations of Hedonia, whose 
jealousy of her innocent rival is intense. Alcyone expires before the 
judgment-seat, and popular indignation is scarcely appeased by a 
semi-royal funeral. Ombricius is broken-hearted at her death, and 
seized with loathing for the woman he has made his wife. In their 
flight from the devoted city, now whelmed in darkness and devas- 
tated by the stones and ashes belched from Vesuvius, Hedonia stabs 
her husband, and with him falls into the lava stream. Alcyone’s 
dying prayer is accomplished ; she has ransomed his soul with her 
life. A supernatural voice is heard crying: “A soul is worth 
more than an empire.” The legend, as M. Schuré tells it in his 
exquisite prose, is one of remarkable spiritual beauty, which may 
find readers when Bulwer Lytton’s “Last Days of Pompeii” is 
consigned to oblivion. 

In “L’Avénement de Bonaparte,” M. Charles Vandal shown 
how Napoleon rose to supreme power in Revolutionary France by 
delivering it from the tyranny of the Jacobins, and thus laying the 
first foundations for the work of national reconciliation and recon- 
struction. His rise was not sudden, but a gradual! ascent, beginning 
with his return from Egypt and ending with the victory of 
Marengo, which made him master of France. This turning-point 
in French history occupied the period of something like fifteen 
months, viz., from June 1799 down to September 1800. The 
French Revolution is not yet over. If Bonaparte succeeded in his 
work of administration and legislation, he failed in the domain of 
politics. The political and social problems in France remain in 
almost the same condition as that in which the Revolution left 
them. M. Vandal paints a gloomy picture of the times. Icono- 
clasm had covered the face of France: with ruins; the roads had 
not only fallen into neglect, but were swarming with robber-bands ; 
the sick in the hospitals either grossly neglected or else misused ; 
children left to die of starvation by thousands; on the one hand 
profligate luxury, on the other abject poverty; scandalous mal- 
versation of public monies; vice in its most appalling forms ram- 
pant. Everywhere a numbing sense of insecurity, and the lassitude 


3. ‘*L’Avénement de Bonaparte.” TomesI., II. Car Albert Vandal. Paris : 
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that follows on a long debauch. M. Vandal makes no statement 
which is uncorroborated by abundant evidence, and his monograph 
is an invaluable contribution to history. 

“Bonapartism”‘ consists of six lectures delivered in the Uni- 
versity of London by Mr. H. A. L. Fisher during the month of 
June, 1907. Four of them treat of Napoleon the Great, the 
remainder of Napoleon the Little. There is a strong bond of 
continuity between the policy, or rather between the results of the 
policy, pursued by the uncle and nephew, though divided from one 
another by more than a generation. “These two Bonapartist 
Governments,” to quote from the Preface, “were to a large extent 
inspired by the same principles, rested upon the support of the 
same intellectual and social forces, appealed to the same appetites, 
flattered the same vanities, and shared in the same ruin.” Mr. 
Fisher’s admiration for Napoleon I. does not blind him to the defects 
in the system he succeeded in establishing. A careful study of 
these lectures will teach the student more than the perusal of many 
text-books. Ina single brilliant sentence Mr. Fisher can synthesis 
a policy. Thus: “It was the peculiarity of the Napoleonic Empire 
that it was built up with a view to conquest, that the ring of 
dependent states were the satellites of Mars.” 

Mr. H. A. L. Fisher has deserved well of all students of our 
institutions by preparing for the Press the two courses of lectures 
delivered, some twenty years ago, by the late Prof. F. W. Maitland, 
when Reader in English Law at Cambridge. Although “The Con- 
stitutional History of England”® is not a specimen of Maitland’s 
mature work, and does not claim to be based upon origin research, 
it contains several new and original ideas which he had no oppor- 
tunity of expressing in the “History of English Law.” Public 
Law is sketched from the time of Ethelbert down to 1887-8. So 
far as our knowledge goes, there is no work which provides so good 
an introduction to the subject as this, or will be found more useful 
by students preparing for an examination. 

Joseph Fletcher, a/ias Posh, seems destined to enjoy a spunous 
immortality through his association with Fitzgerald. But for this 
circumstance, he might, like other fishermen of Lowestoft, descend 
to the grave unhonoured and unsung. “ Edward Fitzgerald 
and Posh: Herring Merchants,”* by Mr. James Blyth, throws 
much additional light on the business relations between the trans- 
lator of Omar Khayy4m and his protégé, but does not claim to 
explain how the latter “supplied him with a period of exaltation.” 


4. ‘*Bonapartism.’”? By H.A.L: Fisher. Oxford: Clarendon Press. 
ional History of England.’”” By F. W. Maitland, LL.D. 


5. ‘The Constituti 
Cambridge : University i 

6. ‘*Edward Fitzgerald and Posh: Herring Merchants.” By James Blyth. 
London : John Long. 
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But the eccentricities of genius are proverbially inexplicable unless, 
indeed, we are prepared to accept the sweeping hypothesis of Lom- 
broso. In the conduct of the partnership, the scholar-poet proved 
at least theoretically, a better business man than the illiterate mate 
of “Meum and Tuum.” As repeated admonitions failed to persuade 
Posh into keeping some sort of account-book and from succumbing 
occasionally to the fascinations of “bare,” the patience of the pre- 
dominant partner at last became exhausted, and, after a petulant 
exhibition of independence on the part of Posh, this bizarre partner- 
ship was dissolved. After the disillusionment the pair remained 
good friends. Old Posh—he is now 69—may still be found in 
Lowestoft ; but experience has rendered him shy of literary folk 
intent on “sucking his brains” for reminiscences of one whom he 
even now regards as merely an amiable old gentleman who used to 
go sea fishing in a silk hat and with a lady’s boa round his neck. 
Judging from the frontispiece, Posh must have been a stalwart, 
handsome man when he was twenty-seven. The volume contains 
many letters that have been printed for the first time. _It is also 
well and profusely illustrated. 

The third and concluding volume of “ The Oxford Treasury of 
- English Literature’ follows the admirable method of its predeces- 
sors, by which the subject is treated in groups, and no attempt is 
made to cover. as in the case of anthologies, the entire ground. It 
contains, however, two extracts from Thomas Traherne—a seven- 
teenth century mystic poet and proseman, whose discovery is one 
of the chief services that Mr. Bertram Dobell has rendered to our 
literature. Messrs. G. E. and W. H. Hadow have evidently gone 
direct to the authors, instead of conveying from collections, for the 
examples they have chosen. In a few pages—sometimes, indeed, in 
a few pregnant, telling sentences—they sum up the characteristics 
of a period. Music and poetry (which may be taken to includ: 
rhythmic prose), are closely akin ; but the analogies between them, 
save in the case of the simpler forms of lyric verse, are seldom 
obvious, and sometimes subtle and elusive. “ The Mendelssohnian 
church music of Keble” is only one of many happy similes that one 
meets with throughout the work. Those beginning the study of 
English literature will find in the volumes of Messrs. G. E. and W. 
H. Hadow a sure and stimulating guide. 


7. ‘*The Oxford Treasury of English Literature.’’? Vol. III., Jacobean to Victor an. 
By G. E. and W. H. Hadow. Oxford: Clarendon Press. 
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